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New Books 


A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND © pe 
AND GREATER BRITAIN 


— By Arthur L. Cross ; 


Cross’s well known History has again been carefully revised to 
bring it up to date for this new Third Edition. The last third of 
the book has been almost completely rewritten to cover the im- 
portant developments in England and the Empire during the last 
ten years, with special attention to the wide-spread effects of 
the economic depression, the changes in relationships between 
England and the Dominions, and the changes in foreign policy 
and foreign relationships. Extensive additions have also been 
made to all bibliographies to bring them up to date. To be ready 
in March. $4.25 (probable). 


NEW HORIZONS FOR THE FAMILY 


By Una Bernard Sait 


This book provides excellent reference material for high school 
courses in the social sciences. It treats every aspect of the family 
—its history, child care and education, the social and economic 
status of women, problems of home-making, and problems of 
marital adjustment. “One of the most interesting and scholarly 
publications on family life and its problems | have seen,” writes 





one teacher. “It has breadth of vision and a depth of interpre- sion. 

tation which should be a model for all sociological thinkers upon » licer 

the family.” $4.00. —bu 
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Editor's Page 





TS 


Bap TEACHING 


E read and hear much about how 

to teach social studies well—about 

progressive education, laboratory 
work, socialized procedures, enriched and 
integrated subject matter, visual and audi- 
tory aids, cooperative activities, and the 
broadening of experience through realism 
and community contacts. Undoubtedly 
most of the new proposals and practices are 
good in themselves. Certainly without new 
ideas and experimentation our work would 
stagnate and decay. 

Unfortunately a good deal of our teach- 
ing stagnates and decays anyway. New ideas 
and practices fail to reach many teachers. 
Some never had any professional training. 
Of those who had, many who are teaching 
social studies were prepared for some other 
area, or for several areas. Most teachers have 
no contacts with professional developments 
in the field of education or developments in 
those fields of subject matter that they teach. 
They do not return periodically to graduate 
school. They do not subscribe to profes- 
sional journals or buy professional books. 
If they get to educational conventions at all 
those that they are most likely to attend are 
rarely concerned with their area of special 
interest. 


ACHING has acquired professional 
| emer and is now acquiring profes- 
sional attributes—prescribed preparation, 
licensing, specialized and technical aspects 
—but for many practitioners it is not as yet 
a profession. Even now the process of select- 
ing recruits is inadequate—many still, as in 
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the past, drift into teaching without quali- 
fications that are indispensable to success. 
School administration, marriage, and busi- 
ness opportunity draw from _ teaching 
many of the abler teachers, while no effec- 
tive machinery has been devised for elimi- 
nating poor teachers and those who through 
inertia and the drugging effect of routine, 
presently become poor. In most schools, 
moreover, teachers are still generalists, 
teaching a range of subject matter so great 
that contacts with new development are im- 
possible, and loaded with new responsibili- 
ties that are simply and literally overwhelm- 
ing. Guidance, home contacts, clubs and 
other ‘‘extracurricular’ responsibilities, 
curriculum revision, and participation in 
community activities are all eminently de- 
sirable—at least ideally and theoretically. In 
practice they overtax teachers and scatter 
their energies. A few rare individuals can 
meet the combination of demands made 
upon them. In fact a surprising number do. 
But most do not, and so far as present per- 
sonnel and policies of teacher selection are 
concerned, most probably can not. 


HE result is much bad teaching. Not just 

teaching that is not excellent, but teach- 
ing that is sometimes definitely, even vi- 
ciously, bad—stultifying, warping, crip- 
pling,so bad that no teaching at all would be 
better. Perhaps attention to that kind would 
equal in value—though I would not have it 
replace—attention to advanced practice and 
progressive proposals. Surely education is 
judged in part by the worst that it does— 
and rightly so. 
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IGNORANCE 

UCH bad teaching grows out of 
M ignorance and superficiality. That 
teacher who—in my hearing, as it happened 
—without reservations or explanation, with- 
out discussion and without supporting data, 
imposed on her class the identification of the 
New Deal with dictatorship was, among 
other things, ignorant. That was not the 
only factor operating, but throughout the 
period no class could have risen above her 
unrelieved ignorance. The most serious 
obstacle to successful study in schools of cur- 
rent events and modern problems is such 
teacher ignorance, and a resulting inability 
to guide pupils, lead discussion, and follow 
out pupil interests. Better no teaching than 
the kind that forces the evading of real ques- 
tions and issues, that accepts any statement 
that is read or that sounds plausible, that 
not only permits but imposes superficiality. 
Much teaching of history, geography, and 
civics—and of fused and integrated social 
studies—is similarly ignorant. It may and 
sometimes does amount to miseducation, 
but the customary use in such courses of 
textbooks is apt to impose some limits to the 
damage that the ignorance of teacher and 
pupils can do. Nevertheless the possibility 
of any very positive gains in attitudes and 
understanding are slight, for assignments, 
recitation, and testing on an unvarying four 
pages a day can kill the good in any text. If 
the book has errors of fact or interpretation 
they can scarcely be corrected; if the teacher 
has erroneous or prejudiced interpretations 
the book can scarcely offset them. And if, 
in a democracy, some positive civic, social, 
and economic education is needed, igno- 
rance that interferes with such education is 
not to be dismissed lightly. If, moreover, as 
we are beginning to assert, teaching is really 
a profession, some attention to what consti- 
tutes malpractice is also appropriate. With 
all due allowance for the extent of the social 
studies field, its complication, and the ex- 
tent to which it comprises opinions and sub- 
jective judgments, some minimum stand- 

ards need surely to be enforced. 


METHODS 


ERY many factors that contribute to 

teaching that is merely mediocre could 
be cited. Those that are so definitely bad 
that they can be said to result in misedu- 
cation or malpractice seem happily fewer. 
The stifling of pupil or class interest, and 
the arousing of actual dislike and aversion 
both to social studies and to social, political, 
and economic development and problems 
in the past and at present, would seem, how- 
ever, to qualify as, again, actually vicious. 
The basic fault may be that same ignorance 
which has already been noted, but some 
classroom procedures can surely be con- 
demned as sharply and eliminated as com- 
pletely as the rote reciting of the text often 
acceptable in an earlier day. Assignments 
that call for learning facts from textbooks 
without provision for using those facts; 
workbook exercises that call for copying 
facts without developing meanings, inter- 
pretations, or patterns in the process; rec- 
itations carried on in terms of what the text 
said rather than of what it means, or of how 
true it is, or of how its facts relate to earlier 
and later development and to the back- 
ground and environment of pupils; class- 
work and testing that is mere verbalism; 
current events “teaching” that accepts the 
reading or reciting of a paragraph from a 
newspaper or magazine without considera- 
tion of its meaning, significance, or reliabil- 
ity—these are not only futile but mischie- 
vous. They stand generally condemned and 
undefended by educational progressives and 
conservatives alike. Must they, then, be 
tolerated? 


are excuses—and it must be admitted 
that not the teachers alone but low salary 
schedules, poor libraries and other equip- 
ment, inadequate supervision, a bad test- 
ing tradition that some new-type tests are 
helping to maintain, a willingness to ap- 
point teachers to posts for which they are 
not qualified, and even the steadily broad- 
ening concept of education that necessarily 
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EDITOR’S PAGE 3 


assigns new responsibilities to teachers are 
all among the contributing factors in main- 
taining what all would abolish. 

We give much attention, properly enough, 
to the vanguard of the social studies pro- 
cession. Some systematic and vigorous polic- 
ing of the stragglers in the rear should re- 
sult in equally substantial improvement of 
our efficiency in the campaign for social and 
civic competence in which we are engaged. 

Eruinc M. Hunt 


CoRRESPONDENCE 


In October this page published a poem, 
“The Things Men Fight For,” by Veronica 
Weidman of the class of 1938, Moorestown, 
New Jersey, High School. The letters below 
bear on that and a letter of protest from Mr 
R. O. Hughes of Pittsburgh which was pub- 
lished in November. Editor. 


To the Editor of Social Education: 

The November issue of your magazine contained a 
letter from Mr R. O. Hughes in bitter protest against 
a poem entitled “The Things Men Fight For,” written 
by a Moorestown High School senior of the Class of 
1938, and published in the October number of Social 
Education. While I have no desire to disparage the 
dictum of one so well qualified to criticize as Mr 
Hughes, I can not refrain from requesting the editor of 
Social Education to permit me the privilege of answer- 
ing Mr Hughes’ comments. 

The assignment which called forth the poem asked 
merely for an enumeration of the things for which men 
are willing to fight. There was no class discussion pre- 
ceding the preparation of the individual papers. The 
students were encouraged to think through the problem 
independently and to focus their thinking against the 
kaleidoscopic background of American history. The 
student responses were as varied in point of view as was 
the class personnel in experience and background. 
Miss Weidman’s paper was the only response that em- 
ployed poetry as a vehicle of expression. Miss Weidman, 
salutatorian of last year’s class, is the daughter of a 
World War veteran who saw foreign service throughout 
the period of America’s participation in the Great War. 

A striking similarity of thought and even of phrase- 
ology to that so bitterly resented by Mr Hughes is con- 
tained in Dr Harry Emerson Fosdick’s “My Account 
with the Unknown Soldier”: “I too was persuaded that 
this was a war to end war. I too was a gullible fool, who 
thought modern war could somehow make the world 
safe for democracy.” These are the words of a man 
whose convictions were conceived in the heat of the 
conflict itself, a man of God, a leader of Youth whom 
men for generations to come will rise up and call 
blessed. 

Neither Dr Fosdick nor Miss Weidman nor any 
other of the millions who question the efficacy of war 
as the solution of international problems would cast 
aspersions upon the nobility of motive of those who 


were willing to give their all when last the call to arms 
was sounded in America. There is no more reason to 
impute to them any lack of respect for those who 
entered the Great War than there is to read a similar 
meaning into Mr Hughes’ own words, to be found on 
page 597 of his “Problems of American Democracy, 
which, incidentally, is. used as the basal Problems of 
Democracy text in the Moorestown High School. I 
quote, “When nations act together in war or otherwise, 
we sometimes cynically wonder how they will line up 
the next time there is a war, and what excuse they will 
have for fighting. What is the result? As soon as war 
is over, ‘statesmen’ begin to prepare for the next one.” 

The particular teacher whose assignment Miss Weid- 
man was fulfilling when she wrote her “The 
Things Men Fight For” is one of those rare spirits whose 
presence in a school is a benediction. In my quarter- 
century of experience in the field of teaching I have 
known few leaders of youth in whose hands the future 
citizens of our country are as safely placed as in hers. 
God pity those young people of today who are not so 
fortunate as to come under the influence of a leader 
of youth so broad in culture, so inspiring in personality, 
so noble in character! 

Mary E. RoBERTS 


Mr Hughes’ rejoinder follows: 


I am quite willing to stand by the quotations which 
Miss Roberts has made from our Problems of American 
Democracy. It does not follow, however, that I think 
there never were worthy motives on either side in any 
war. That certainly is not the case. 

If it were true that none “of the millions who ques- 
tion the efficacy of war as the solution of international 
problems would cast aspersions upon the nobility of 
motive of those who were willing to give their all when 
last the call to arms was sounded in America,” there 
would be little in their attitude with which I could 
disagree. I can not see, however, how one who feels 
that way could refer, even in a poem, to the ideals of 
our country in the World War as “hateful lies” and 
call those people “fools” who fought for those ideals. 
Such allusions were the reason for my protest. I must 
continue to believe that if a teacher encourages pupils 
to take such an attitude, he is untrue both to history 
and to his country. If Miss Weidman’s teacher did not 
give such encouragement, my criticism, of course, does 
not apply. 

Woodrow Wilson led his country into war rather 
than submit to tyranny and wrong. Neville Chamberlain 
at Munich submitted to tyranny and wrong in order 
to avoid war. It appears that he did not make the world 
safe for democracy either. We are too near to both Mr 
Wilson and Mr Chamberlain to pass final judgment on 
the merits of the acts of either, but certainly no fair 
minded person will impute unworthy motives to either. 
As to Dr Fosdick, I have only this to say, that if he 
has preserved the correspondence he receives, one 
would find in it a protest from me written shortly after 
his sensational a from which quotation is made. 
Men who do and say many good things do sometimes, 
for one reason or another, say and do other things that 
are not to their credit. 

In short, my plea is that none of us, teachers least of 
all, should encourage anyone in letting disappointment 
at the failure of achieving ideals turn into misrepresen- 
tation of those ideals and of those who dared to fight 
for them. 

R. O. HucHEs 











Enigma of the South 


A. K. KING 





the Rio Grande in the southwest there 

stretches a great crescent of thirteen states 
containing 28.5 per cent of the land area of 
the United States and 27.5 per cent of the 
population—that is excluding Maryland and 
Delaware, Missouri, and of course West 
Virginia. Within these boundaries the cli- 
mate ranges from temperate to subtropical. 
The topography affords all the versatility of 
wooded plains, lofty mountains, fertile river 
valleys, and broad prairies. Yet with all of its 
physical variety, here is a region which, the 
social scientists tell us after long investiga- 
tion, possesses common problems and a com- 
mon culture complex. This region we call 
the South. 

“The South” is a term of tantalizing 
vagueness. To the sentimentalist it means 
the nobility of a lost cause, a civilization 
destroyed before it had fulfilled its historic 
mission. To the pessimist it means ‘““To- 
bacco Road,” a depraved peasantry. To the 
Republican party it means a handicap of 
one hundred and fifty-three electoral votes. 
To the cynic it means the “Bible Belt.” To 


Pese the Potomac in the northeast to 








What is the present situation in the 
South? Why? What can be done about 
it? A professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, himself born 
and reared in the South, discussed the 
questions at the recent meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
at Pittsburgh in the paper that we 
print here. 




















the reformer it means the Negro problem. 
To the “sophisticated” it means abysmal 
ignorance. To the world it means cotton. To 
the nation it means, in the epigrammatic 
words of the President, “economic problem 
number one.” To those who have made a 
scientific study of the South it means a 
region of great potential promise, fighting 
under tremendous handicaps an indecisive 
battle against social decadence. 

For almost a generation patient and crit- 
ical scholars, unafraid of intimidation and 
seeking only truth, have been collecting 
and interpreting facts about realities of 
Southern life and institutions. Their results 
will be found in hundreds of obscure mono- 
graphs and books. From their findings a 
better understanding of the South and its 
place in the nation is beginning to emerge. 
A few of the major contributions of this 
group can be summarized around the fol- 
lowing questions. What are the greatest as- 
sets of the South? What are its greatest defi- 
ciencies? What are some of the consequences 
of these deficiencies? What are the funda- 
mental causes of the Southern lag? Can any- 
thing be done about it? 


ASSETS OF THE SOUTH 


will take the more optimistic part 
of the picture first. What are the 
greatest assets of the South? The regional 
school of social scientists tells us that there 
are five major bases of a great civilization, 
two primary and three secondary. The two 
primary bases, natural wealth and human 
wealth, the South possesses in unusual 
abundance. 
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No other region in the nation is so richly 
endowed with physical resources—the most 
hospitable climate, the most diverse topog- 
raphy, and the richest and most varied soils 
on this continent. The 552,000,000 acres of 
the South include more than half the land in 
the United States on which crops may be 
grown without fear of frost for more than 
half the year, and more than two-thirds of 
all the land with a rainfall of at least forty 
inches annually. With 40 per cent of the 
nation’s forests and a climate, soil, and rain- 
fall to assure rapid second growth, the South 
is its most dependable future source of lum- 
ber and wood pulp. 

Outof the Southern soil comes the world’s 
greatest cotton, tobacco, and naval stores 
crops. Potentially, any crop grown in the 
United States from citrus fruits and sugar 
cane to hard winter wheat may be produced 
here. Out of the Southern earth come more 
than three hundred minerals, including 20 
per cent of all the coal, 10 per cent of all the 
iron ore, 66 per cent of all the crude oil and 
natural gas,97 per cent of all the phosphates, 
and gg per cent of all the sulphur produced 
in this country, to mention only a few ex- 
amples. With the exception of oil and gas, 
these resources have hardly been tapped. On 
a network of swiftly flowing rivers the South 
possesses 27 per cent of the nation’s hydro- 
electric generating capacity and 13 per cent 
of all its undeveloped water power. If we 
add to this picture an adequate transporta- 
tion system of waterways, highways, and rail- 
roads we can not escape the conclusion that 
this is one of nature’s most favored spots. 

In the human resources of the South we 
also find a great potential source of power. 
By the latest estimates there are more than 
thirty-six million people in this region. 
While they are descended from many differ- 
ent races and nationalities, they are 98 per 
cent native born. Despite its bi-racial char- 
acter, no other region in the nation equals 
it in cultural solidarity. The nine million 
Negroes, contrary to popular opinion, are a 
possible source of great economic strength 
and cultural enrichment. 


THE SOUTH 5 


HE other outstanding characteristics of 

the Southern population are its amazing 
fertility, its youth, its rural distribution, and 
its poverty. The South is growing more 
rapidly by natural: increase than any other 
region in the United States. Its annual ex- 
cess of births over deaths is ten per thou- 
sand as compared with the national average 
of seven. The natural increase in North 
Carolina alone is as rapid as the increase in 
the combined area of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island,and Connecticut; although the popu- 
lation of these states is about twice as great 
as that in North Carolina. In the South as 
a whole, 45 per cent of the population were 
minors in 1930 as compared with 35 per 
cent for the Northeast. People in the South 
have been moving to the cities more in re- 
cent years than those in other parts of the 
country; however, 70 per cent of them still 
live in rural areas. It is in this group that the 
greatest untapped source of both produc- 
tion and consumption in the entire nation 
is to be found. 

Neither the biologist nor the psychologist 
has given us any reason to believe that these 
Southern people, either white or black, are 
fundamentally any better or any worse hu- 
man stock than is to be found elsewhere in 
the nation. However, in the midst of a nat- 
ural environment that could afford the basis 
for a rich and abundant civilization they 
present a picture of poverty, frustration, and 
deficiency that is almost unbelievable. 


DEFICIENCIES OF THE SOUTH 


ET us now examine some of the greatest 
deficiencies of the Southern region. The 
three secondary bases for a great civilization 
are technological skill, artificial wealth such 
as money, credit, and machinery, and in- 
stitutional services. People using natural re- 
sources with skill produce artificial wealth 
that may in turn be used to provide insti- 
tutional services for the enrichment of life. 
We have already seen that the South pos- 
sesses the first two, people and natural re- 
sources, to an unusual degree. A few ex- 
amples chosen from the dozens that could be 
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cited will illustrate its deficiencies in the 
otherthree. Since these deficiencies are more 
characteristic of the eleven older south- 
eastern states—that is excluding Oklahoma 
and Texas—most of our illustrations are 
from this region. 

The technology of the southeastern re- 
gion is characterized by economic and social 
waste. With 22 per cent of the nation’s popu- 
lation, 17 per cent of its land area, and about 
40 per cent of its farms the region is pre- 
dominantly agricultural. Its most precious 
asset is the soil. Yet here will be found half 
of the nation’s 150,000,000 acres that are 
seriously damaged by erosion. It is estimated 
that an area equal in size to all South Caro- 
lina has been completely denuded of all 
top soil and is a total loss to our own and 
future generations. 

Yet this is not the whole story. The rapid 
running off of water from barren hills and 
unskillfully cultivated fields has choked the 
streams with silt and ruined 5,000,000 ad- 
ditional acres of good bottom land. The 
single crop system and improper attention 
to cover crops are causing, through soil de- 
pletion and leaching, an estimated annual 
loss of 20,000,000 tons of potash, nitrogen, 
and phosphoric acid—the three most essen- 
tial elements for plant growth and worth at 
least $3,000,000. If this is compared with the 
5,500,000 tons of commercial fertilizer pur- 
chased annually at a cost of $161,000,000, 
the necessity for better cooperation between 
man and nature is apparent. As long as 40 
per cent of the cost of producing a crop in 
the Southeast goes into commercial fertilizer 
and only 32 per cent into labor, it will con- 
tinue to have the lowest per capita farm in- 
come, the lowest income per worker, and the 
lowest consumption of any region in the na- 
tion. Millions of dollars are spent for ship- 
ping into the Southeast food for both man 
and live stock that could be raised more 
cheaply at home in a balanced system of 
farm economy. Yet this is not the most tragic 
side of the picture. There is a vast reservoir 
of consumptive capacity which is never satis- 
fied even in its elementary dietary needs. 
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Measured by all standards Southern agricul- 
ture is the most inefficient in America. 

In certain selected industries the South- 
east has made unusual advances in recent 
years. Its hydro-electric plants, textiles, to- 
bacco, fertilizer, and wood pulp industries 
are as efficient as any in the nation. How- 
ever, it is significant that most Southern in- 
dustries are in the low skill bracket and that 
the workers earn from go to 50 per cent less 
than those in other regions. The highly ad- 
vertised industrialization of the Southeast 
has been absolute rather than relative. With 
13 per cent of the industrial wage earners of 
the nation, it still turns out less than g per 
cent of the value of all manufactured goods. 
Whether this be due to inefficient labor or 
to exploitation of the great surplus of de- 
pressed farmers who are anxious to escape 
into industry, it is evidence of inexcusable 
human waste as well as a deficient tech- 
nology. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of South- 
ern industry is its lack of balance for supply- 
ing goods needed and now inadequately sup- 
plied from the outside. The greatest lag is 
in food processing industries. In addition, 
it has been reliably estimated that over 50 
per cent of all homes in the South are below 
the minimum standards for health and com- 
fort. In merely providing food and shelter, 
for which the basic raw materials and poten- 
tial consumptive capacity are available to 
a marked degree, there is a great opportu- 
nity to close both the technological and 
social gap in the South. 

The accumulation of artificial wealth in 
the South reveals the most disheartening 
economic picture in the nation. Out of an 
average gross income of $136 a year the 
Southern farmer must pay his fertilizer bill, 
taxes, interest, and support his family. The 
pitifully low average gross of $528 received 
by farmers elsewhere in the nation would 
seem like the wealth of Eldorado to him. 
Among the tenant farmers of the South, who 
constitute 53 per cent of the total, the aver- 
age income is $73 a year; while the share- 
cropper, the lowest type of tenant, ranges 
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from $38 to $87, or from ten to twenty-five 
cents a day. Here is peasantry lower in the 
social and economic scale than any in south- 
eastern Europe. 

Out of an average wage of $865 the South- 
ern industrial worker must provide for his 
family food, clothing, shelter, and a third- 
handed automobile. He lets his wife and 
children work to provide the other creature 
comforts dictated by the American standard 
of living. This should be compared with the 
average wage of $1219 for workers in other 
parts of the country. In spite of the fact that 
repeated studies show the cost of living in 
the South on a minimum standard of de- 
cency to be not more than 5 to 8 per cent less 
than in other regions, the wage scale remains 
more than go per cent less. 

Most of the capital for developing the re- 
sources of the South has come from outside 
the region and upon its own terms. Mark 
Ethridge, vice-president of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, in a recent address sum- 
marized the situation as follows: “Although 
beneath our feet lies the wealth of 300 min- 
erals they are largely lost to us. We receive 
from them chiefly the day wages of a largely 
exploited labor class which digs them out of 
the ground. Almost all of them are processed 
elsewhere. Where we do have factories most 
of them are owned by outside interests, par- 
ticularly in the Deep South. Almost all of 
the major utility companies . . . are con- 
trolled outside of the South. All our means 
of transportation . . . are owned outside the 
South.” 

The South has been the poorest region in 
the nation since the Civil War. In 1937 its 
average income was only $314 or about one- 
half that for the rest of the country. The 
Soutnern dividend check is $17.55 per 
capita, that for the nation $69. No Southern 
state has as much true wealth per capita as 
the poorest state in other regions. The low- 
est, Mississippi, has about $1,100; the high- 
est, Virginia, has about $2,000. The states 
highest in per capita wealth outside the 
South range from $4,000 to $6,000. Twenty- 
eight per cent of the American people liv- 
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ing in the South have 11 per cent of the bank 
deposits. For every dollar the Southerner 
has in the bank his cousins north and west 
have almost three. When he seeks credit, he 
pays the highest interest rate in the nation, 
running up to 44 per cent. 


NLY naturally, the poverty stricken 

character of Southern economy is re- 
flected in its institutional services, both 
public and private. The wealth for pro- 
viding the cultural and social services en- 
joyed by other regions simply does not exist 
in the South. For every dollar of taxable 
property on a per capita basis in the South 
there were three dollars in seven north- 
eastern states in 1935. Yet for every dollar 
in state and local taxes on a per capita basis 
collected in the Northeast, fifty-six cents 
were collected in the South. Out of every 
dollar collected in twelve Southern states 
fifty-nine cents came from sales taxes, a bur- 
den on those least able to pay. 

The plight of public education is typical 
of the problem of providing institutional 
services for the region. Starting almost 
from the bottom at the beginning of this 
century, the South has a magnificent record 
of achievement when measured in absolute 
terms. For sociai and psychological reasons, 
too well known to require discussion here, 
it has been forced to diffuse its meager re- 
sources in the maintenance of separate 
schools for each of the races from the first 
grade through college. In spite of this, the 
South can be pardoned for justifiable pride 
when it compares its record of today with 
that of forty years ago. But the pride turns 
to despair when it views its record in com- 
parison with other regions. On every index 
of achievement, enrollment, buildings, 
average daily attendance, illiteracy, curricu- 
lar enrichment, expenditure per pupil, 
training of teachers, or teachers’ salaries, it 
stands at the bottom. It has been estimated 
that the white schools of the South stand 
about 50 per cent below the average for 
the nation and the Negro schools almost 75 
per cent below. 
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Owing to the high excess of births over 
deaths as well as to the poverty of the South, 
the burden of providing schools even half 
as good as those elsewhere is a great drain 
upon public resources. The eleven states of 
the Southeast have 21 per cent of the popu- 
lation, 24 per cent of the children of school 
age, and 10 per cent of the national income. 
Compare this with the twelve northeastern 
states from West Virginia and Maryland to 
Maine. There we find 31 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, go per cent of the children, and 43 
per cent of the income. The farm popula- 
tion of the South receives 2 per cent of the 
nation’s income with which to support and 
educate 4,250,000 of the nation’s children 
of school age. In the non-farm population 
of the Northeast there are 8,500,000 chil- 
dren of school age in a group that receives 42 
per cent of the national income, or 21 times 
as much income available to educate only 
twice as many children, according to the 
1930 census. It is little wonder that the 
teachers of Arkansas received an average 
salary of only $465 in 1933-34 as compared 
to $2,361 for New York State. Nor is it any 
source for amazement that the South spent 
only half as much per child in school as 
the average for the country as a whole in 
1936. 

This same situation is reflected in all 
other institutional service in the South. 
Both public health and private medical care 
are far below national standards. There is 
not a university in the entire region that 
compares favorably with the best in other 
regions. As a matter of fact the total endow- 
ments of all the several hundred universities 
and colleges in the South are less than the 
combined endowments of Harvard and 
Yale. No deficiency in the South is more 
marked than its lack of books and the ab- 
sence of reading habits. The income for 
libraries in the Southeast is about sixteen 
cents a year per capita. This makes it pos- 
sible to lend one book for each inhabitant 
every fifteen months. Only two states sup- 
ported agricultural experiment stations in 
1932. But why continue this catalogue? 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 


ET us consider some of the consequences 

of these deficiencies. Caught in a vicious 
spiral of poverty which renders it impossible 
to supply the institutional services that 
might in turn supply the technical skill to 
check this fearful economic and human 
waste, the South has been in a chronic crisis 
for more than a hundred years. Of course, 
this does not mean that there have been no 
prosperous people in the South. There have 
been thousands, but the proportion has 
always been excessively low; and the basis 
has usually been exploitive—wasteful ex- 
ploitation of resources and people. Cumu- 
lative evidence over the last generation 
points to some alarming signs of decadence 
—indications that the South not only is not 
overtaking and conquering its problems, 
but that it is actually losing ground. Let us 
examine three of these signs. 

First, if the present wasteful methods 
of cultivation and forest use, with the at- 
tendant erosion and leaching of the soil, 
continues for another generation, agricul- 
ture, the South’s key industry, will be ruined 
except in those favored spots where the land 
is level. Enough has already been said about 
this problem to illustrate its gravity. Unless 
it is checked there will be a mass migration 
and a regional decadence such as the world 
has rarely seen. 

Second, if the present trend continues, 
a large proportion of Southern farmers will 
sink into a state of hopeless peasantry. Al- 
ready more than half of all the farm 
families in the region are tenants, tilling 
land they do not own. In some counties 
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the proportion is as high as go per cent. This | 


is by no means merely a phase of the so- 
called Negro problem. Of the 1,831,000 
tenant families in the South 66 per cent are 
white. Approximately half the share- 
croppers are white, living under economic 
conditions almost identical with those of 
the Negro sharecroppers. Nor is this a pre- 
liminary state leading to ownership. The 
number of sharecroppers is increasing 
and descending from father to son. 
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Under this system the great cash staples, 
cotton and tobacco, have been preferred 
since neither is immediately perishable and 
both have to be disposed of through market- 
ing channels that are difficult to evade. The 
landlord furnishes the land, equipment, and 
credit. The tenant furnishes the labor. 
Everybody except possibly the broker loses. 
The landlord loses first his soil and eventu- 
ally his farm. The tenant sinks deeper into 
poverty. The community is the greatest 
loser of all. Tenant families are the most un- 
stable element in our population, more than 
a third of them moving annually. They mine 
the soil, disrupt the schools, and neglect the 
churches. Property values decline, mort- 
gages are foreclosed, taxes dwindle, and de- 
cadence sets in. Such is the shadow over the 
rural South today. 

Third, if the present trend continues, an 
absolute decline in population for the South 
is not far distant. “The counterpart of the 
Southern lands eroded beyond the possi- 
bility of any use is to be found, in the inven- 
tory of human wealth, in the item of 3,500,- 
000 people lost to the South,” writes Gerald 
Johnson in his little book, Wasted Land. 
This is the difference between the number 
of persons born in the Southeast who are 
living in other regions and those who were 
born in other regions now living in the 
Southeast. Doubtless there are many small 
marginal areas in the South where the pres- 
sure of population on resources is too great, 
making some readjustment necessary. How- 
ever, there are other areas in the same region 
where they are needed. To lose by migra- 
tion every thirty years more people than 
now live in North Carolina is a waste of 
human resources that can only lead to stag- 
nation and decay. More than half of these 
are between fifteen and thirty-five years of 
age, at the beginning of their most produc- 
tive period. Out of its poverty the South can 
not continue to rear and educate $17,500,- 
000,000 worth of human wealth for export 
to other regions each generation. That so 
many persons leave a region of such great 
natural wealth is symptomatic of an eco- 
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nomic and social organization seriously out 
of harmony with human needs. 


FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES 


HAT are the fundamental causes of 

this economic and social lag in the 
Southern region? There are almost as many 
answers to this question as there are drama- 
tists, novelists, editors, politicians, reformers, 
and even social scientists who have studied 
the problem. Some would have us believe 
that it is the weather, but this is a gross libel 
of the benevolent properties of sunshine, 
rain, and a maximum temperature lower 
than that of the Middlewest. Some would 
have us believe that it is poor health, but in 
spite of their poverty all Southerners do not 
have hookworm, malaria, and _pellagra. 
Three hundred years of natural selection 
have taken care of that. Some would pack 
it off on the Negroes, but their record of 
achievement in the face of almost insuper- 
able difficulties is, seventy-three years after 
Appomatox, one of the noblest pages in 
human history. Others blame the peculiar 
psychology of Southern people. They do 
have their pet defense mechanisms and a 
strange streak of conservatism—typically 
British just as old New England is. And so 
the list could be extended to include cotton, 
the Civil War, the Solid South, ignorance, 
and most of the ills common to human 
society. However, granted that there may be 
a little truth in each of these, they merely 
represent symptoms. They do not explain 
the one great problem. “Why are 36,000,000 
people, living in the midst of the nation’s 
region most favored in natural resources, . 
unable to enjoy a standard of living more 
than half as high as the other 95,000,000 
people in the United States?” 


HERE is an increasing agreement among 

students of the region that the funda- 
mental cause for this enigma is to be found 
in the deep and obscure springs of historical 
processes that have been operating in the 
South for over three hundred years. The 
most persistent of these has been a colonial 
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or mercantile system of economy; and, since 
this is not as well understood as some of its 
surface manifestations, I shall describe it 
briefly. 


ROM the founding of Jamestown to the 
eae sone War the South as well as 
other sections existed primarily for the 
benefit of the mother country. Its role was 
to provide raw materials, especially the great 
staples tobacco, naval stores, indigo, and 
rice, in exchange for manufactured goods 
and Negro slaves. Laws were passed de- 
signed to force all trade into British channels 
and to curb all industry. The powerful 
merchant-brokers of London reaped a 
golden harvest. Southern planters constantly 
bought more slaves, cleared more forests, 
and mined the soil until it was already ex- 
hausted in the tidewater region by 1750. 
From exploited land and labor they enjoyed 
their brief and fleeting moment of aristo- 
cratic gentility. Yet they accumulated no 
capital except in slaves, and they remained 
perpetually in debt to British merchants 
who knew how to manipulate the financial 
and commodity markets even in those days. 
It was in protest to this system that Bacon’s 
men burned Jamestown in the seventeenth 
century. It was this system that Washing- 
ton’s men thought they had overthrown in 
the eighteenth century. 


HEN came the South’s short period of 
pa It wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and most of the Constitution and 
furnished the new nation five of its first 
seven presidents. Within the Constitution it 
created for itself a favored position and be- 
lieved that never again could one of its 
“sovereign states’ be dominated by a great 
imperial power. The cotton gin gave it an- 
other great staple and two decades of un- 
paralleled prosperity. In a burst of national- 
istic generosity, it sought in 1816 to share 
its prosperity in the form of a protective 
tariff for the infant industries of its none 
too willing New England brethren who for 
two hundred years had gone down to the sea 


in ships. By 1828 the ships were almost for- 
gotten, cotton was selling for five cents a 
pound, the new tariff had become an abom- 
ination, and the South made a choice. It 
staked its future on an agrarian civilization 
and would have none of the new industrial- 
ism that fed on tariffs and lowered the pur- 
chasing power of cotton in the world mar- 
ket. For a generation wise men who had 
profited from Hamilton’s financial schemes 
had sensed, as had the British merchants, 
that the real profits were to be made in ex- 
ploiting the exploiters of a virgin continent. 
They had gone about concentrating the 
nation’s capital and credit in Northern 
banks. Vaguely sensing that the old impe- 
rialistic chains were being reforged, Cal- 
houn’s men nullified the tariff and Jackson’s 
men broke the bank. 

Frantically the planters cleared more 
land, purchased more slaves, planted miore 
cotton, mined the soil, conquered new ter- 
ritory, and staked their all on the fickle 
fortunes of a world market. Cotton was king, 
and they continued an uneasy control in 
Washington. But the forces of Northern in- 
dustrialism were too much, and the day 
came when they combined with the free 
farmers of the West to ride to power. Then, 
under the emotional smoke screen of aboli- 
tion, states’ rights, and “save the Union,” 
came the great struggle for imperial control. 


ROM the holocaust the South emerged a 
F conquered province. Its economy has re- 
mained that of a colonial possession of the 
Union, its psychology that of a provincial. 
Many of the whites still possessed land in 
1865 but no capital. The Negroes, cruelly 
exploited for political purposes by their 
liberators, possessed only their freedom. Out 
of the union of this common misery came 
the sharecropping system which in three- 
quarters of a century has also engulfed 
nearly half of the Southern white farmers. 

In the meantime the industrial region was 
doing a magnificent job of looking after its 
own interests. As the tariff rose in an ever 
ascending spiral the South was drawn into 
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a new mercantile system, compelled to sell 
cotton to the “mother country” at a world 
price and buy manufactured goods at a 
regulated price. Capital and credit flowed 
into the ‘‘colony”’ to develop resources, but 
care was always exercised lest harm be done 
to investments elsewhere. Even today, with 
a great paper industry to supply newspresses 
with a better product at a lower price await- 
ing development, it is dificult to obtain 
capital from Northern banks because of 
other investments. 

The crowning glory of the new mercan- 
tile system came after Southern railroads, 
ravished by Carpetbag legislatures, passed 
into the hands of great financial combina- 
tions of the Northeast. By a clever system of 
classification and zoning for freight rate- 
making the development of a balanced in- 
dustry in the South has been almost as 
effectively estopped as if the eighteenth cen- 
tury British Acts against manufacturing had 
been reenacted. Two illustrations are typical 
of the artificial barrier erected, with the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, against the South by the present 
freight rate structure. From Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, to Indianapolis it is 297 miles, and 
from Indianapolis to Kent, Ohio, it is 296 
miles. However, it costs thirty-six cents more 
per hundred pounds on the first class rate 
from Nashville to Indianapolis than it costs 
from Kent to Indianapolis. It is almost twice 
as far from New York to Louisville as it is 
from Atlanta to Louisville, yet the first class 
rate per hundred pounds is two cents 
cheaper in favor of New York. 


HERE is no disposition on my part to 

charge that there is any deliberate at- 
tempt to oppress the South. It is simply the 
working out of a historical process in which 
each region has been looking after its own 
interests. The South thought agriculture 
in a free world market was its interest. With 
its free world market cut off by a tariff and 
recently by increasing economic national- 
ism, with the development of a balanced 
industry of its own restricted by the credit 
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and freight rate situation, and with most of 
its resources owned and controlled outside 
the region, we have a partial answer to the 
enigma of why the most fecund people liv- 
ing in the region richest in natural wealth 
should be the poorest in the nation. 


CuRE? 


HAT can be done about it? Cer- 
tainly by no legerdemain of politics, 
either collectivistic or individualistic, can 
technical skill be substituted for ignorance 
overnight, or wealth created by magic and 
translated immediately into institutional 
services that will alter the cultural pattern 
of three centuries. To give every needy 
family white and black, after three- 
quarters of a century, the delayed gift of 
forty acres and a mule might be futile if 
we should suddenly find the modern tempo 
demanding 4000 acres and iron mules. And 
there seems to be little doubt that the mod- 
ern tempo is in just about that proportion. 
Nevertheless something must be done and 
that immediately. My first suggestion would 
be to readmit the South economically to 
the Union. This economic imbalance which 
has existed for two generations has been 
good neither for the South nor for the na- 
tion. However, to recommend is easier than 
to execute, especially when long established 
vested interests are to be affected. To re- 
dress the grievances of the South by direct 
methods would upset the economy of the 
rest of the nation. By no stretch of the 
imagination can we conceive of the tariff, 
and consequently the entire internal price 
structure, being lowered appreciably under 
present world conditions. Not even the 
upper South would stand for that. Expro- 
priation of the holdings of absentee owners 
is unthinkable. Reduction in freight rates 
will not immediately usher in any industrial 
revolution, although it might reduce prices. 
More credit of the kind which the South has 
had in the past will not help. One of its 
biggest bills both public and private is al- 
ready the quarterly interest payment to 
Northeastern bankers. 
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HE conclusion is inescapable that the 
South can not pull itself up by its own 
boot straps. Since its grievances can not be 
redressed by direct action and permit it to 
help itself, the South must have aid in its 
struggle against poverty. Economically and 
culturally the South is vital to the nation. 
It contributes of its resources to the upbuild- 
ing of other regions. It sacrifices its purchas- 
ing power on the world market for the 
solidarity of the common home market. As 
long as the present system obtains, those who 
have studied the South advocate that a part 
of its contributions be returned in the form 
of direct grants which can be translated into 
capital wealth, institutional services, and 
technical skill. The national economy has 
become so complex that the federal govern- 
ment is the only agency which can collect 
and allocate the artificial wealth of the na- 
tion in accordance with the real services 
rendered by, and the genuine needs of, the 
inhabitants of the several regions. 


TUDENTS of the South advocate direct 
and immediate financial assistance from 

the nation on a wide scale for the following 
specific purposes: first, to anchor rapidly de- 
pleting soil resources and to improve agri- 
cultural and forestry techniques; second, 
to give the children of this region educa- 
tional opportunities as good as the average 
for the rest of the nation; third, to initiate 
a broad and comprehensive public health 
program to cover every county in the region; 
fourth, to provide liberal credit facilities for 
the stimulation of owner operated farms, 
and for the establishment of small locally 
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owned industries; fifth, to initiate and pro- 
mote cooperative marketing for the many 
crops; and finally, to provide technical and 
financial assistance in planning and develop- 
ing a long range program for the conserva- 
tion and use of the mineral, forest, and 
hydro-electric resources. 

In addition to direct financial assistance, 
they further advocate: first, that the present 
discriminative freight rate structure, so de- 
structive to the purchasing power and indus- 
trial development of the South, be revised 
at once; second, that every effort be made 
to keep open channels of international trade 
for its great staple crops; and third, that, 
if control for staple crops is to become a 
part of the nation’s economy, it be so man- 
aged as not to restrict the expansion of food 
crops and livestock for local consumption. 


UCH a program as outlined above would 

not work miracles; however, it might 
slowly turn the tide of economic and social 
waste and eventually free the productive 
energies of a great people to help them- 
selves. The South must be willing to work 
out its problems on a national rather than 
a state basis. The nation must realize that 
the South will be a disruptive factor in 
both our economic and social life as long as 
its poverty stricken farmers invade and de- 
press the labor market and as long as its 
roving uneducated masses are migrating in 
all directions. One of the South’s heroes, 
Booker T. Washington, said a generation 
ago, “You can’t keep your neighbor in the 
ditch without staying down there with 
him.” 
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Teaching for Democracy 


JAMES MARSHALL 
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the unsure hands of politicians, the 

press, and teachers. Each group has its 
special tasks in the battle for democracy. 
The politician is often poisoned by lust for 
power. By the very nature of his position he 
must be an opportunist. Thus he loses sight 
of, and frequently devotion to, principle. 
The press in the struggle for influence, cir- 
culation, and advertising must also be op- 
portunist at times, and it must at times 
distort emphasis. But teachers, particularly 
where they have tenure, are removed from 
the hurly-burly. They can have a long range 
view. They need not be opportunist; they 
need not misplace emphasis. Teachers can 
study the past; they can apply scholarship 
and an experimental attitude to living 
problems. Teachers are at once trustees of 
the treasure of the past, assayers of the pres- 
ent, and holders of the keys to the gates of 
the future. 

Today, I want to refer you to the hypoth- 
esis of a great American social scientist. 
James Madison expressed the need for edu- 
cation in the wardrobe of democracy. He 
said, ‘A popular government without popu- 
lar information, or the means of acquiring 
it, is but a prologue to a farce, or a tragedy, 
or, perhaps, both.” 


Te fate of democracy lies in balance in 








An address by James Marshall, an 
attorney and President of the Board of 
Education of New York City, to the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
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Why is this? It is because running through 
the stream of civilization which expresses 
the demand for freedom and equality is the 
muddy current of conflicting self-interests 
and lust for power. In the resulting conflict, 
propaganda is a ready weapon. It is either 
a substitute for or the prelude to more 
drastic action. And popular information 
and popular education are solvents for such 
propaganda. So Madison goes on to say: 
“Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; 
and a people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the 
power which knowledge gives.” 

This does not mean knowledge of facts 
and phrases. If that were so, headlines, ad- 
vertising billboards, and loud speakers 
could save democracy, whereas this facile 
knowledge, this little learning, has proved 
to bea dangerous thing. Those simple mech- 
anisms have ushered in dictators. The 
knowledge on which popular government 
depends is the understanding of facts, 
phrases, and trends. 

Here is where the teacher comes in as 
an analyst and an interpreter, and, above 
all, as the stimulator of sceptical and reason- 
ing minds. 

Civilization in all ages demands faith 
indeed; demands faith in man; in his ability 
to improve himself and his position. A 
period of transition such as this, when 
mechanical invention hurtles on, charging 
ahead of social adaptation like a motor 
crashing through the radiator of a car, such 
a period requires scepticism as to the insti- 
tutions of man, and especially as to the 
symbols of speech. 
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HIS attitude toward education has not 

always been and is not now uniformly 
accepted. Superintendent True, in 1891, 
wrote, “An American child should no more 
be allowed to read an adverse criticism of 
American institutions, and of American 
social conditions, than he should be allowed 
to read an adverse criticism of his family.” 

Such education would involve the crea- 
tion of a fantasy world; would require teach- 
ing that legislators have never been subject 
to improper influences, that presidents have 
never been actuated by political considera- 
tions, that the Supreme Court has always 
been consistent and has never reversed it- 
self, that windowless rooms are healthy, that 
factory wages are always adequate. Some 
people still believe in such education, but 
they and Superintendent True would not 
agree with Madison. 


F children were extensively to believe such 
fairy tales, they would be too gullible to 
be able long to retain their democratic in- 
stitutions. They would be governed by 
ignorance because, unarmed with the power 


knowledge gives, they would soon be gov- 
erned by the most clever and most vicious, 
and not be governors of themselves. 

But what validity has such fantasy educa- 
tion when a child grows up and can not get 
a job; when he grows up and can not sup- 
port a family on his wages; when he gets 
tuberculosis in a windowless room; when 
he reads political news; when he hears the 
complaints and demands of others dissatis- 
fied with the status quo? 

If children are not to discuss the pros 
and cons of historical fact and political life, 
then they will come to maturity in a fantasy 
world, which is not maturity at all. They 
will be as little prepared as adults, as were 
the graduates of medical schools a few cen- 
turies ago to practise their professions. They 
became full-fledged doctors, never having 
seen a patient because their faculties re- 
fused to recognize discovery or to permit 
experimentation, or to engage in demon- 
stration. 


Such a metaphysical approach would be 
deemed absurd in science today, but many 
who demand fact, demonstration, and anal- 
ysis in science prefer fable in history, eco- 
nomics, and government. 

Fact, demonstration, and analysis in the 
fields of politics and economics shake our 
sense of security. They shake our sense of 
security because they necessitate an ad- 
mission of failures, because they involve 
stepping on economic corns, because they 
reveal the state—the great father—as human, 
frail, and unsure. 

We all require some degree of security. 
Democracy requires a people with a degree 
of security; but you do not get security by 
closing your eyes or taking a sedative in the 
middle of Fifth Avenue. Therefore, when 
in political life we use words, phrases, and 
names, let us make certain that we are not 
putting on blinders, not swallowing a 
sedative. 


S educators, we must be alive to the fact 
A that when we are speaking words we 
are dealing in symbols. These symbols are 
different to each cultural group through- 
out the world, to each individual by reason 
of his own experiences. To the little child, 
“red” may mean the color of his mother’s 
dress, his father’s car, an apple, an older 
sister’s lipstick, of blood, when he has cut 
his finger, of war paint, or Mayor Hague’s 
“boogy-man.” Similarly, each word, each 
phrase, each symbol, used in the social 
sciences is freighted with cargoes of sunken 
civilizations and is ripe with the living 
parasites of secondary meanings. 

What cargoes of sunken civilizations? As 
examples, in the economic field let us look 
at the competitive system and the law of 
supply and demand. These were essential 
to the ideology under which industrialism 
developed. They were realities when Adam 
Smith wrote; they are still slogans to poli- 
ticians; but they have little remaining 
reality where monopolistic practices, car- 
tels, great corporations, and great overhead 
funded debts exist. Adam Smith advocated 
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free competition, but he never conceived 
of the present economic organization. He 
opposed corporations. 


ET us look at the symbols, Liberty and 

Freedom. Traditionally, to the Amer- 
icans they mean the end of foreign do- 
minion and the end of slavery. But is not 
liberty and is not freedom limited by 
scarcity of opportunity as well as by political 
organization? How much freedom has the 
unemployed man, the man without work? 
How much liberty to go to school has a boy 
who lacks shoes and carfare? 

As social scientists, we can not afford to 
read phrases in their original settings and 
ignore the frame of their present applica- 
tion. 

What about the parasites of secondary 
meanings? Take the word “Communism.” 
In classical socialist literature, communism 
is a state of society where individuals and 
natural groupings of individuals manage 
their own affairs without economic distinc- 
tion, without class division, and without 
the intervention of the state. Today com- 
munism means to the average man bloody 
tyranny. It means to the reactionary a tar 
brush with which to foul all liberalism. It 
means to the communist not free spirit but 
blind acceptance of erratic doctrinal pro- 
nunciamento. 


ET us turn to the term, “Democracy,” the 
central theme in American history. No 
sane man in this country today would op- 
pose democracy. Even our most arbitrary 
and dictatorial politicians claim to act in 
the name of democracy. But what does 
democracy mean? How has it been per- 
verted? The term democracy itself is a 
symbol. It is not merely a form of govern- 
ment. Democracy need not be republican. 
As an example, see England. Democracy 
need not be representative government. As 
an example of this, look at the early New 
England towns. 
You can have popular suffrage without 
democracy, as where the hungry are bought, 


intimidated, and terrorized; as was dra- 
matically shown in the recent Austrian 
plebiscite. 

Democracy is a symbol for a way of life 
and for an attitude toward life. It requires 
belief in the essential goodness of man and 
the essential competence of man. With such 
a belief, we can trust men to say and print 
what they think; to say and print what they 
think though it be unpopular. No one ever 
sought or needed free speech for the pop- 
ular cause. 

Democracy demands the right and the 
power of a people to canvass and question 
all acts of power exerted over them, and 
the right and power to act after such can- 
vassing and questioning. A democratic 
people must have the right and the power 
to get information and to learn what is 
happening; and then the right and the 
power to express their opinions, to express 
their preferences, and to act. 

Intermediate between information and 
action is the formation of judgment. It is 
here that education steps in, giving the 
tools and facilities for the formation of 
judgment. 


E have seen then that words, symbols, 
and political slogans can have con- 
cealed meanings, distorted uses, and a 
mouldy smell. In other words, a rose by any 
name is not necessarily as sweet. As political 
scientists, we must also recognize that a 
song from any throat is not just as dulcet. 
When the CIO or Norman Thomas at- 
tack the behavior of Mayor Hague, many 
people discount it and say, ‘Just Radicals”; 
but when Governor Landon proclaims 
Hague’s tactics to be un-American the same 
people feel safe in believing that Hague’s 
tactics are un-American. 


HERE is another phase of democracy 
that I would mention and that is the in- 
evitable differences of interests in a 
democracy. Differences of interests also 
occur in a corporative or in a socialist state, 
but there the dictators temporarily at least 
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can suppress the expression of those in- 
terests. Such differences compensate each 
other in a democracy. They are essential to 
balance in a democracy. 

In the “Federalist,” James Madison 
pointed out, “From the protection of differ- 
ent and unequal faculties of acquiring 
property, the possession of different degrees 
and kinds of property immediately results; 
and, from the influence of these on the senti- 


ments and views of the respective propri- * 


etors, ensues a division of the society into 
different interests and parties.” 

In another part of the same number of 
the “Federalist,” he points out that “the 
most common and durable source of fac- 
tions has been the various and unequal dis- 
tribution of property. Those who hold and 
those who are without property have ever 
formed distinct interests in society.” 


NE of the tasks of democracy is to pre- 

serve the balance of these interests, 

the balance between labor and property, 

the balance, too, in the relation of the state 

toward labor and property in order to avoid 
a dictatorial bureaucracy. 

I have no magic formula to avoid dispro- 
portionate power. I can only urge aware- 
ness and analysis. I can only advise you of 
two things: first, in the words of William 
Graham Sumner, writing in 1889: “The 
industrial war is, in great measure, the en- 
tirely inevitable means by which redistribu- 
tion of capital and labor are brought 
about.” It is a sign of health, not of sickness, 
in a democracy. And, secondly, the task of 
government is to regulate and to arbitrate 
these conflicts. It is not to abrogate conflict; 
it is not to dominate the industrial scene. 

As I see it, there are two great dangers to 
democracy today. One of them lies in the 
failure to find the means to distribute 


potential industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction. The other great danger to democ- 
racy lies in war. 


ERE we have Alexander Hamilton’s 
warning. Writing in the ‘‘Federalist,” 
he said: “The violent destruction of life 
and property incident to war, the continual 
effort and alarm attendant on a state of con- 
tinual danger, will compel nations the most 
attached to liberty to resort for repose and 
security to institutions which have a tend- 
ency to destroy civil and political rights. To 
be more safe, they at length become willing 
to run the risk of being less free.” 

We fought a war to “make the world safe 
for democracy.” We fought a war in the 
slogan of democracy, and we know what the 
last war did. We know what it did to democ- 
racy in Europe. We know what it did for the 
concentration of power in our government 
and for the abridgment of liberties of 
speech, of the press, and of teaching. This is 
nothing new. Lincoln abolished the right 
of habeas corpus during the Civil War, and 
it took the Supreme Court to restore it. 

In a new war to make ourselves more safe, 
we will inevitably make ourselves less free. 
For the brutalizing effects of war under any 
slogan, of war garnished by any symbols and 
the intensification of fears that war brings 
about, must close the mind to reason and 
destroy that security which is the aim and 
climate of democracy. 


EACHERS have a great responsibility 
Tis the battle for democracy. They can 
not meet this responsibility without cour- 
age. They can not meet it without remem- 
bering that scepticism is necessary to 
analysis; that analysis is necessary to under- 
standing; and that understanding is essen- 
tial to a fighting faith in democracy. 
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| A Pattern for Political Thought 
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have four outstanding elements—rule 

of law, efficient administration, 
leadership, and representative control. The 
teaching of democratic government re- 
quires that the mind of the pupil be 
awakened to interest in these elements, so 
that they may become an enduring part of 
the pupil’s philosophy. 

One way to awaken such interest is to 
show the pupil the problems that democracy 
must handle. Pupils in the upper division 
of the secondary school are able to see some 
of the difficulties involved in these prob- 
lems, but they must be safeguarded against 
the danger of supposing that the problems 
can be managed in any way except by 
trained and experienced persons. It may 
be that thorough study of a few such prob- 
lems is more useful for the purpose sug- 
gested here than a less thorough study of 
many. The need seems to be to build up a 
pattern of thought about organized coop- 
eration which will remain as a part of the 
pupil’s equipment after he has been 
launched upon the sea of life. 

The present pattern for most Americans 
is made up of three carefully separated 


[) sve our out government seems to 








Few subjects need more thought 
these days than democracy and educa- 
tion for democracy. Few men have 
thought longer or more deeply on these 
subjects than the chairman of history 
and social science in Hunter College, 
New York City. 
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agencies, that is, the executive, the legis- 
lature, and the courts; and the citizen is 
very likely to rebel against any bridges be- 
tween these agencies. This pattern is not 
generally approved by political scientists or 
by mature statesmen. The demagogue and 
the Invisible Government are likely to 
appeal to the superstition which the pattern 
represents. The Invisible Government 
exists because the functions of government 
are separated. Cooperation is necessary. 
The Invisible Government furnishes the 
agency of cooperation. It is so invisible that 
a large proportion of the voters hardly know 
the names of their representatives, the 
proper link between the voter and his gov- 
ernment. 

It is our duty to teach the elements clearly 
and fully enough for the growing citizen to 
understand that his representative is his 
political servant or delegate, to speak for 
him in all respects when he wishes to in- 
fluence the processes of government. It is 
therefore necessary to show that the rest of 
the government is removed from his imme- 
diate action. Only in this way can hysterical 
and mendacious campaigns be discouraged 
and made unprofitable. These campaigns 
generally center around the chief executive, 
about whose real qualities and functions 
the average voter knows next to nothing. It 
is said that a politician is one who gets votes 
from the poor and money from the rich 
under the pretext of protecting the one 
from the other. 

One thing must be kept clear in teaching. 
This is that our political evils are not the 
result of bad men, but of bad organization, 
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bad political philosophy. Except for the 
superficial impress of unfortunate expe- 
riences, men are very much alike. It is said 
that the demagogue is often the reformer 
gone sour. The reformer seeks and expects 
too much, fails to achieve it, becomes dis- 
couraged and tries unjustifiable short cuts 
to success, seeking to justify the means by 
the end. This is not democracy; democracy 
is patient, deliberate, and evolutionary. 

When the people become discouraged 
they turn to dictators, visible or invisible. 
In Europe the dictators are visible. ‘They 
are called Leaders, but they are really 
drivers, herding their human cattle about 
with skill and courage. In this country we 
have not become discouraged enough to 
submit to visible dictators, so the real—the 
Invisible Government—sets up one execu- 
tive after another, under one party name 
or another, and the people dance back and 
forth between the parties not knowing that 
they have no real part in deciding the funda- 
mental issues. , 

Among our conspicuous recent reforms 
are the City Manager Plan and Proportional 
Representation. The first provides a care- 
fully selected administrator, and the second 
tends to provide real representation if the 
citizen has the patience to vote carefully. 
PR stands also for positive voting. The 
voter need not select between two out of a 
number. He expresses his various choices 
among people he wants to vote for, so that 
he will be represented by some one whether 
his first choice is elected or not. This state- 
ment is not made under the delusion that 
we have found a final way to provide a chief 
executive. That problem is still on the 
operating table. 


UR growing pattern, then, suggests 
the following four notions which are 
familiar to all trained teachers of govern- 


ment: two professional services, that is the 
courts and the administrative civil service, 
and two political agencies, that is, a leader 
and a representative assembly—however the 
former may be selected and however the 
latter may be organized. 


itute government as a going concern, 
accumulating experience and public re- 
spect. They will be recruited in the lower 
levels, the upper ones being filled by care- 
ful promotion. Therefore, the career serv- 
ice idea will be taught painstakingly. 
Interest will be awakened through the com- 
plexity of the problems to be handled and 
the imperative need of able, trained, and 
experienced persons. 

The citizen, having been taught that he 
can not manage conservation, law enforce- 
ment, currency and credit, will see the need 
of professional agencies. But, he will ask, 
what is to happen to democracy? His atten- 
tion will be called to the fact that he has a 
chance to send an agent. If he has a case in 
court he does not try to represent himself 
there; he gets a lawyer. If he is sick, he sends 
for a doctor. The analogy is confused, but 
what is clear is that he must be persuaded 
that, great as American genius is believed to 
be, it must act through sound organization 
and through representatives. 

There is ground for the hope that we 
shall reach a point at which the citizen will 
try to find out how he can select spokesmen 
to act for him, representatives who think 
somewhat as he does. When he has voted for 
his choices among a group of such persons, 
he will go back to his work and his recrea- 
tion, leaving the government to those 
charged with responsibility for it. If this 
day comes, political processes will cease to 
be a school for scandal, hysteria, and pre- 
varication. 


Tee courts and the civil service will con- 
st 
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Shall Washington 


Control Our Schools? 





GEORGE P. SCHMIDT 

CENTURY anda half of experience 
A has not sufficed to determine the 
role of the federal government in 
education. The function of schools in a re- 
public, and their formal relation to the 
commonwealth, are issues that have been 
argued since Noah Webster was a young 
man, and the counsels do not yet agree. Do 
we have in Washington a kindly Uncle Sam 
handing out largess to all kinds of educa- 
tional enterprises? Or is it a subtle menace 
that lurks there, reaching out to add bureau 
to bureau and commission to commission 
until it has stifled all local initiative and 
put our public schools in a strait jacket 
from which they will never escape? 

Our educators do not know, or at any 
rate, though they have talked about the 
matter at great length, their judgments 
remain divided. The recent Report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education has 
focused attention on it anew. In the flood of 
comment the Report has called forth, espe- 
cially that voiced during the meeting of the 
National Education Association in New 
York last June, the cleavage of opinion 








Will the federal government decide 
to help finance public schools? If it 
does, will that necessarily involve 
supervision and control? Are we will- 
ing it should do so? A professor of 
history at New Jersey College for 
Women offers some important facts 
that have a bearing on this current 
controversy. 
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concerning federal participation in the 
country’s educational program is quite 
apparent. Preponderant sentiment seems to 
fear further nationalization of the system, 
for not only do the critics of the Report 
openly express their concern at the impend- 
ing increase of power centered in Washing- 
ton, but its supporters are at pains to re- 
assure the sceptical and to explain away all 
implications of wider federal control. 


IVISION of the public mind along 
these lines is nothing new. It has oc- 
curred time and again in the political and 
the economic fields. Resistance, changing to 
gradual acceptance of centralizing trends, 
is a recurring theme in our national life. 
Serviceable though this pattern is in ex- 
plaining much of our past, in the realm of 
educational theory it does not fit. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY APPROVAL 


EAR of federal encroachments on local 

initiative was not the universal attitude 
when the nation was young. On the con- 
trary, looking back to the 1790's we find a 
group of educational planners who showed 
not the slightest alarm at the prospect of 
national activity in this field but rather wel- 
comed it as a logical corollary of their polit- 
ical axioms. To turn from the timid 
prophets of the present to these confident 
nation-builders of the eighteenth century 
is an exhilarating experience. Naive they 
are, perhaps, but refreshing. 

If individuals are to be singled out from 
the mass of publicists with plans of cultural 
uplift, Noah Webster deserves prominent 
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mention. Always a nationalist and in his 
youth an ardent, if theoretical, democrat, 
he was determined to lift his country, 
whether it would or no, to a level of in- 
tellectual independence commensurate with 
its political status. To this end he urged 
a multiple program, including a stronger 
federal administration, a distinctive Amer- 
ican language, and a system of schools. He 
was among the first to offer a plan for a 
union more closely knit than that of the 
Confederation. His attempt to create a lan- 
guage consciously different from the Eng- 
lish was given practical expression, as 
everyone knows, in his speller and his dic- 
tionary. He also held a system of schools 
indispensable. “Nothing but the establish- 
ment of schools and some uniformity in the 
use of books can annihilate differences of 
speaking and preserve the purity of the 
American tongue.” Along with many of his 
contemporaries he announced his faith in 
education, controlled by society as a whole, 
as the potent instrument of national great- 
ness, which would make individual liberty 
secure as well as harmonize the views of all 
citizens and thus promote unity. To Web- 
ster, therefore, the new federal government 
was not an ogre, not a potential force for 
mischief, but an instrument for reaching 
desirable goals, otherwise unattainable. 


ORE positive in their reliance on the 
M central government are the plans 
submitted in a prize competition by two 
members of the American Philosophical 
Society. This organization, including in its 
membership most of the political and in- 
tellectual leaders of the time, was dedicated 
to “the promoting of useful knowledge in 
general, and such branches thereof in par- 
ticular as may be immediately serviceable 
to America.” Philosophical they were, not 
in the present technical sense but in the 
manner of the philosophes of the Enlighten- 
ment, that is, curious about every phase of 
nature and interested in advancing all the 
frontiers of science. Neatly tempering their 
patriotism with the prevailing cosmopol- 


itanism, they offered premiums, on the one 
hand, for such achievements as better navi- 
gation devices, more efficient stoves, stur- 
dier peach trees, all in the cause of national 
betterment; but, at the same time, with 
easy tolerance they opened the lists to 
“persons of any nation, sect, or denomina- 
tion whatever,” and agreed to accept con- 
tributions in English, French, German, or 
Latin. 

It was quite in keeping with its broad 
aims that the society announced, in May 
1796, a prize of one hundred dollars “for the 
best system of liberal education and literary 
instruction, adapted to the genius of the 
government, and best calculated to promote 
the general welfare, of the United States.” 


PLANS FOR A FEDERAL SYSTEM 


FTER the essays had been read, the 
A prize was divided between Samuel 
Knox, a preacher and teacher of Maryland, 
and Samuel H. Smith, an editor of Phila- 
delphia. Each of the winning essays pre- 
sented a comprehensive educational system 
for the young nation. With the details we 
are not concerned here, though one might 
profitably note what the authors had to say 
on such varied topics as vocational training, 
making the school experience real, the 
value of the classics, or methods of selecting 
teachers. 

What impresses the reader is the convic- 
tion, clearly stated in both papers, that the 
nation as a whole must provide for its 
schools. The experiment, so new and dar- 
ing, of a democratic republic could hope to 
succeed only if coming generations were 
systematically trained to understand and 
accept it. “In proportion,” said Knox, “as 
our government is superior . . . to the 
systems of those which have been instituted 
for enslaving the minds, as well as the 
bodies . . . so should the most general means 
of diffusing and promoting knowledge be 
adopted, be patronized, and supported in 
this and every other portion of the union.” 
And Smith remarked: “The radical ideas 
we have recently established . . . claim a 
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new and entirely different exposition from 
that which they have yet received.” ‘To con- 
serve these new values and to indoctrinate 
the nation against political heresies was, in 
the opinion of Smith and Knox, the main 
purpose of schools and universities. 


ELL and good; but so say Stalin and 

Hitler and Mussolini! As if in antic- 
ipation of twentieth century totalitarian 
views, the two authors hastened to demon- 
strate that the control they had in mind did 
not lead to mental regimentation at all but 
was designed to provide universal instruc- 
tion in the proper use of freedom. The 
American system meant to them a humane 
tolerance, an open mind, an opportunity for 
all. In order to make this opportunity actual 
in all parts of the union and to promote the 
mutual understanding that is everywhere 
the basis of freedom society, as a whole, 
must interest itself in the undertaking. The 
size and diversity of the United States, 
“blending together almost all the various 
manners and customs of every country in 
Europe,” left no other choice but national 
support and direction. The absence, fur- 
thermore, of such vested interests as a hered- 
itary nobility and an established clergy re- 
duced the hazards of centralized control to a 
minimum. “It is a happy circumstance, 
peculiarly favorable to an uniform plan of 
publick education, that this country hath 
excluded ecclesiastical from civil policy, 
and emancipated the human mind from the 
tyranny of church authority.” An intel- 
ligent people, freed from the shackles of 
traditional authority, could be trusted not 
to enchain itself anew. 


give their plans a practical cast, the 
essayists reared a symmetrical structure 
ranging from locally supported elementary 
schools to a federal university, with the 
whole held together by a federal board of 
education. Though urging the need for 
flexibility and vigorously denying all in- 
tentions of creating a rigid system, they 
considered such a board the natural cap- 


stone of their edifice. It was to be non- 
political, composed of highly trained pro- 
fessional and intellectual leaders and, in 
Smith’s plan at any rate, to be well paid and 
to hold office for life. No emasculated fact- 
finding federal bureau would do. “It shall 
be the duty of this board to form a system 
of national education to be observed in the 
University, the colleges, and the primary 
schools; to chuse the professors of the Uni- 
versity; to fix the salaries of the several 
officers; and to superintend the general in- 
terests of the institution.” 


OT only the reformers, always a few 

jumps ahead of reality, but responsible 
political leaders seem to have regarded the 
prospect of federal participation with 
equanimity. Several early Presidents, it will 
be recalled, urged a national university as 
a stimulus to the spread of American prin- 
ciples. Washington repeatedly suggested its 
establishment to Congress, for he saw in it 
a means of promoting interstate harmony 
and of providing a center for the unbiased 
study of government, so essential in a 
republic. Even Jefferson, popularly con- 
sidered the archfoe of centralization, advo- 
cated a constitutional amendment to permit 
a “national establishment for education.” 
Madison recommended, in stilted phrase: 
“I cannot presume it to be unreasonable to 
invite your attention to the advantages of 
superadding to the means of education pro- 
vided by the several States a seminary of 
learning instituted by the National Legis- 
lature.”” Such a measure, he hoped, would 
result in enlightened opinions, expanding 
patriotism, diminishing prejudice, and a 
general strengthening of the foundations 
of free government. John Quincy Adams, in 
his first message to Congress, revived Wash- 
ington’s earlier plea. 

Now a federal university will not neces- 
sarily lead to federal control of all schools, 
but at the same time these recommenda- 
tions by President after President, when 
taken together with the plans of the re- 
formers just discussed, indicate a confidence 
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in the government at Washington that 
stands in marked contrast to the suspicion 
harbored by many educators today. 


PRESENT OPPOSITION 


USPICION is not too strong a word. 
S Widespread comments, dealing with 
the trend toward consolidation, range from 
qualified and guarded approval to open 
distrust and opposition. Even the extreme 
advocates of federal activity today lag be- 
hind their eighteenth century prototypes. 

In the Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Education we have perhaps the most 
comprehensive—radical if you will—sugges- 
tions for extending federal aid to the na- 
tion’s schools on the basis of present needs. 
Yet nothing proposed by the committee ap- 
proaches the degree of control which 
seemed so natural and desirable to Webster, 
Smith, and Knox a hundred and fifty years 
ago. In fact the present group, in its pub- 
lished statement at least, fervently disavows 
any such intentions. “The American 
people,” it points out, as though to forestall 
criticism, “would rightly object to any 
attempt to use Federal aid as a means of 
controlling the content or processes of edu- 
cation in the schools. . . . The Federal gov- 
ernment should in no case attempt to con- 
trol the curriculums of the schools or the 
method of teaching to be employed in 
them.” The American Philosophical So- 
ciety’s prize essays demanded precisely that. 

Ever since its publication the Report has 
been under fire, suffering particularly heavy 
barrages during the last NEA convention. 
The assurances of the federal commissioner 
of education that he was subject to no polit- 
ical pressure, and the explanation by the 
vice-president of the committee that the 
proposed federal controls would in no way 
limit the freedom of local communities, 
were not enough to mollify the opposition. 
In New York both the governor of the state 
and the mayor of the city saw fit to reaffirm 
the state’s traditional sovereignty in matters 
of education. Various professors foresaw in 
the resulting extension of federal bureauc- 


racy the entering wedge of dictatorship, and 
the new president of the NEA declared him- 
self in favor of the policy of accepting fed- 
eral aid without tolerating federal control. 


ANALYSIS 


OW shall we account for this change in 
the ‘climate of opinion” between the 
tederalist period and our own time? An ob- 
vious explanation consists in regarding it 
as a phase of the old familiar struggle, run- 
ning through all our history, between the 
forces of centralization and of local or group 
independence. This struggle has taken 
many forms. Never a matter of pure polit- 
ical theory, it has often involved the maneu- 
vering for power and financial rewards by 
individuals, regions, and pressure groups. 
Some such competition of conflicting in- 
terests may explain, in part, the present 
controversy. It is not, however, the whole 
story. 

Beneath the various concrete proposals 
and specific criticisms there runs a gather- 
ing undercurrent of apprehension for the 
very existence of American democracy. The 
easy optimism of the age of the founders is 
difficult to maintain, for more than a cen- 
tury of sobering experience with the 
vagaries of popular government have made 
us cautious and inclined to be content with 
half a loaf. 

When Franklin was presiding over the 
meetings of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, democracy was young and untried, 
and therefore enthusiastic. Given a fair 
chance, its advocates were certain it would 
soon dispel the injustice and misery of the 
old-world despotisms. A government di- 
rected by untrammeled public opinion was 
bound to be benevolent. With a free press, 
equitable inheritance laws, churches shorn 
of political power, and a vigorous national 
school system, the good sense of the citizens 
would soon make short work of the few 
remaining abuses. Perfection was just 
around the corner. Nothing seemed impos- 
sible when free patriotic enterprise was 
guided by far-seeing philosophers and 
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statesmen who kept the good of the whole 
always in view. ‘‘A constitution resting on 
the good sense of a well-informed people”’ 
guaranteed for Noah Webster the success 
of the democratic experiment, while at the 
same time the startling advances in com- 
merce and communication were removing 
prejudices among the nations and rapidly 
making the world “one great family of 
brethren.” ; 


ET for all their enthusiasm, the educa- 
5 ge projects of the idealists failed to 
get beyond the blueprint stage. For one 
thing, a good many of their contemporaries 
refused to accept their gospel of democratic 
perfectionism. What remained of the 
landed gentry usually held aloof, suspicious 
of economic and social levelers. Many a 
rockribbed clergyman, profoundly sceptical 
of the natural goodness of man, continued 
to base his preaching on the more easily 
verifiable doctrine of total depravity, Some 
of the radicals themselves, like John Adams 
and even Noah Webster in his later years, 
changed their tune as disillusioning ex- 
periences soured the clear notes of the 
democratic song of hope. In this they re- 
sembled disgruntled communist sympa- 
thizers of today who have sorrowfully given 
up the vision of a brave new proletarian 
world upon discovering that the Marxist 
idol, too, has feet of clay. In 1789, further- 
more, the country was not yet rich or co- 
hesive enough to support any far flung 
undertakings, whether of internal improve- 
ments, or public works, or systems of edu- 
cation, and so the plans of the reformers 
were disregarded and the counsel of the 
Presidents fell on deaf ears. Today, capable 
of achieving their unified system, we are not 
sure that we want it. 


NEW disquieting philosophy is dis- 
tracting our attention and coloring 
our views. Dismissed at first as a minor 
pathological symptom following a great 
war, this cloud no larger than a man’s hand 
has grown into the raging whirlwind of 


totalitarianism and threatens to uproot the 
whole structure of liberal society erected 
since 1776. So insistently menacing is the 
new movement that it warps our thought 
and clouds our judgment of local and na- 
tional issues. The lengthening shadows of 
Stalin and Hitler have darkened counsel. 
Every action of our government, every 
move of the opposition, is evaluated in 
terms of its presumable tendency to pro- 
mote communism, or fascism, or a vague 
kind of dictatorship. Prompted by fear, we 
are desperately trying to save democracy. 
Supporters as well as critics of the Report 
of the Advisory Committee on Education 
think of themselves as guardians and 
saviors of American institutions, the differ- 
ence being that one group would do so by 
curbing the federal arm and the other by 
using that arm to halt the encroachments 
of powerful private groups. Such differences 
of opinion are natural enough. Every organ- 
ized group, governmental or private, tends 
to limit the freedom of action of other 
groups and individuals. We all see this 
tendency quite clearly but always as a fault 
of the opposition. Ii we have liberal lean- 
ings, we deplore the attempts of utility and 
steel magnates to prejudice public opinion 
and to interfere with economic freedom. 
If we are in the conservative camp, we see 
in the New Deal’s labor program and in 
the WPA organization the proof of emerg- 
ing despotism. 


OR the educator this creates a trouble- 

some dilemma. If all citizens are to enjoy 
the full benefits of our school system, some 
kind of redistribution of revenue and equal- 
ization of opportunity is imperative. If we 
want our young people to realize their 
capacities and to become intellectually fit 
to withstand mass propaganda and eco- 
nomically strong to resist exploitation, we 
shall have to expend more thought and 
money on their education, especially in the 
poorer sections. Obviously only the nation 
as a whole is rich and powerful enough to 
carry out so vast a program. Yet in doing 
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so, the scope of governmental activity must 
needs be enlarged. An army of federal offi- 
cials will be created and a new bureaucratic 
machine come into being, which by its 
mere existence can become a menace to 
that very self-realization and independence 
of mind which it is designed to foster. 
Propaganda and pressure groups do not pro- 
mote liberal education. Should we then, by 
submitting to federal direction, run the 
risk of establishing what may be the greatest 
propaganda machine of all? 

What the outcome will be, time alone 
can tell. We have probably not heard the 
last of federal aid to schools and colleges. 
The tide is running that way, and the cen- 
tralizing process will probably continue, 
even though a lighthearted belief in the 
self-evident benevolence of popular govern- 
ment is no longer possible. 


SAFEGUARD OF FREE DISCUSSION 


A OTHER principle, however, cher- 
ished by the eighteenth century phi- 
losophers we will do well to reaffirm in this 
stormy twentieth, namely, their insistence 
on free and rational discussion. That is the 
one safeguard. If the issue is kept in the 
open and freely debated, we shall be more 
aware of the consequences of any course 
that it adopted and better able to minimize 
its bad effects. Noah Webster was right, not 
only for his generation but for ours as well. 
Only through ignorance or fear will a peo- 
ple submit to despotism, and no govern- 
ment offers much for the future unless it 
rests on the good sense of a well informed 
people. 

Such good sense has been conspicu- 


ously lacking in some of the recent social 
experiments. In their eagerness to hasten 
utopia, both communists and fascists have 
deliberately and brutally denied not only 
the right of protest but the elementary de- 
cencies of life to those who have disagreed. 
Something is going out of the world that 
was formerly considered indispensable in 
a civilized society. Call it urbanity, a punc- 
tilious regard for the rules of the game, or 
just fundamental decency. Whatever it is, 
the western world is losing it. Perhaps it 
never was more than a gentleman’s code, a 
veneer, yet it served as a useful instrument 
of civilization. In a more courtly age it ex- 
tended to all forms of human behavior, 
even the waging of war. Reared in this code, 
Washington could take the time, in the des- 
perate days just before Valley Forge, to 
write to his opponent: “General Washing- 
ton’s compliments to General Howe. He 
does himself the pleasure to return him a 
dog, which accidentally fell into his hands, 
and by the inscription on the Collar, ap- 
pears to belong to General Howe.” Trifling 
perhaps, and farfetched, but symptomatic. 

Today, as in the eighteenth century, in 
educational, as in other controversies, the 
area of friction can be reduced and a satis- 
factory solution hastened if our grandiose 
plans for remaking the social order are 
leavened by a bit of courtesy, along with 
the willingness to appreciate and tolerate 
opposite views. There is hope for us if in 
clashes over educational policies, in labor 
disputes, in international relations, we will 
remember with the author of the Declara- 
tion to maintain a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind. 
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Publishing a Local History | 


ELEANOR ILER SCHAPIRO 





OW a few casual high school class dis- 
H cussions grew into a community 
project and a two-hundred page book 

is a rather astonishing tale. Neither the 
pupils nor the teacher had the slightest idea 
that their enthusiasm for local history 
would awaken so much interest in a com- 
munity of about six thousand people that 
the compiling of a town history would 
really develop into a community coopera- 
tion project. Here is the little success story. 
Wadsworth is a small town in north cen- 
tral Ohio, about forty miles from Cleveland 
and about fifteen from Akron. It was first 
settled in 1814 as a farming center by New 
Englanders, New Yorkers, and Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, but during the eighteen 
sixties extensive coal deposits were dis- 
covered near the town. The coal mining 
industry, stimulated by the expansion of the 
railroads, flourished for about twenty-five 
years until the coal veins were largely 
worked out. Then, fortunately for the town, 
about 1895, local industries began to de- 
velop which took care of the existing popu- 








In this country neither scholars nor 
teachers have taken much interest in 
local history, but this contributor in- 
dicates some of its possibilities in high 
school teaching. Her readers will find 
stimulus and direction as to how they 
can themselves open up this rich mine. 
Mrs Schapiro was for five years head 
of the English department in the high 
school at Wadsworth, Ohio. 
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lation and attracted new families whose 
members could find employment in the 
rapidly expanding factories of the Ohio 
Companies which now include the Ohio 
Match Company, the Ohio Injector Com- 
pany, the Ohio Salt Company, and the Ohio 
Boxboard Company. 

This very brief review of the town’s his- 
tory is given in order to show that there is 
nothing especially unusual or unique 
about it to attract anyone’s interest. Indeed, 
practically its only interest lies in the fact 
that it is so typical that it is a surprisingly 
perfect epitome of American national his- 
tory. 

The Connecticut or Western Reserve, in 
which Wadsworth is situated, always has 
been rather “local history conscious,” but 
this town has never evidenced any excep- 
tionally intense interest in its history. In 
1875, a local minister published an historical 
account entitled the Wadsworth Memorial, 
which was a compilation of reminiscences of 
the pioneers, for the most part. In 1874 
and in 1914 the town celebrated the sixtieth 
and one hundredth anniversaries, respec- 
tively, of its founding with two-day cere- 
monies. Since 1914 no attention has been 
directed to the town’s history except by 
occasional newspaper articles. 


PLANS 


ASTING about for a theme for their 
C year book, the class of 1938 of the Wads- 
worth High School decided that the current 
Northwest Territory Celebration could be 
localized very suitably to fit a high school 
annual in an old Northwest Territory town 
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such as theirs. Consequently the pupils in 
the five senior English classes, which num- 
bered about one hundred and twenty-five, 
began to inquire into the history of the 
town among their parents and friends. Very 
soon a great deal of time in the English 
classes was appropriated to animated ex- 
temporaneous discussions of various phases 
of Wadsworth history. Pupils began to 
bring old photographs, newspapers, books, 
letters, and other relics resurrected from 
family attics. Each new contribution was 
eagerly examined by all the classes. Each 
stimulated the others to find more. Very 
shortly the teacher and the classes dis- 
covered that they had altogether too much 
material to use in the limited space of an 
annual, but they were loath to allow it to 
return to the secluded obscurity of the vil- 
lage garrets. Therefore, the group decided 
that it wished to publish an entirely separate 
history of Wadsworth in order to use the 
material. 


HE next step was to announce in the 

two town newspapers that the senior 
class was considering the possibility of pub- 
lishing a history of Wadsworth, provided 
that the people showed interest enough to 
warrant it. The teacher then presented the 
idea to the local printer, whose equipment 
was adequate to getting out such a book. 
This woman, who is a native of the town, 
publishes the older of the weekly papers, 
has quite a sense of social responsibility, and 
maintains an excellent file of copies of her 
newspaper back to its date of founding in 
1866. Immediately she was attracted by the 
idea of publishing a history of the town, 
especially as a part of a school project. 

In order to learn approximately how 
many copies of the book could be sold, the 
publisher offered to print subscription 
blanks at her own expense. These the mem- 
bers of the class circulated in the town. A 
subscriber pledged himself to purchase a 
copy of the book if and when it appeared. 
It was decided to offer two types of bindings, 
a heavy paper cover to sell at one dollar a 
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copy and a cloth covered edition for one 
dollar and a half. In spite of the fact that 
the recession hit the town during the spring 
with great force and caused the lay-offs of 
hundreds of factory workers, the seniors 
still were able to get about eight hundred 
pledges to buy their history. Everyone con- 
cerned was elated at the response of the 
public. The publisher decided that eight 
hundred pledges warranted the printing of 
an edition of one thousand books and went 
ahead with her preparations to bring them 
out before school closed in June. 


METHOops 


HILE the class was busy obtaining 

subscriptions, it was also collecting 
historical data in a more systematic way 
than that by which the first material came. 
The first above-mentioned class discussions 
had been necessarily more or less at random, 
but gradually a general outline of the his- 
tory of the town was organized and a list of 
possible chapter headings was placed on the 
blackboard in the English classroom. From 
this preliminary organization a list of fifty 
definite questions on the various phases of 
the history was prepared. 

After the school’s office-practice classes 
had mimeographed these questionnaires, 
they were submitted by members of the 
senior class to a large number of citizens, 
especially to those of long residence in the 
town. In the back of the completed book 
there is a list of the names of almost three 
hundred persons who contributed informa- 
tion to the work. Some of these citizens care- 
fully wrote out long answers to the ques- 
tions. Others dictated verbal accounts to 
the seniors who interviewed them. In all 
cases the seniors had valuable experiences in 
making contacts with these people. 

In this connection, the teacher tried to 
lead the class to appreciate two significant 
aspects of the situation: first, that many of 
these people were eyewitnesses of events 
which they were describing, such as the 
coming of the railroad to the town, and that 
histories written from eyewitness accounts 
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are very unusual; and second, that the com- 
parative newness of our nation was illus- 
trated by the fact that some of these older 
eyewitnesses had actually seen a few of the 
original pioneers. 

In addition to getting as much informa- 
tion as possible from living sources, the 
members of the senior class also consulted 
available written sources, such as newspaper 
files, old magazines, old letters, diaries, and 
books. A number of citizens voluntarily 
offered highly treasured family records, 
such as letters, diaries, and genealogical 
data belonging to their ancestors. The 
pupils also had many profitable experiences 
in going to the libraries, newspaper offices, 
city halls, and court houses of their own 
town as well as those of nearby cities. 


HILE the seniors were collecting 

all this material, the office-practice 
classes typed it into usable form. When 
most of it had been typed, the classes held a 
“cutting and pasting bee,” as they called it. 
All the information on one topic was 
clipped from the various interviews and 
from other sources and pasted together on 
sheets of paper of uniform size. For exam- 
ple, one chapter in the book was to deal 
with the history of the churches. Therefore 
all the material on the churches that had 
been obtained from personal interviews and 
from other sources was detached from the 
original sheet and grouped together. Of 
course, because subdivisions of this topic 
dealt with the various individual churches, 
the facts concerning each church were also 
pasted together in unity. In this way the in- 
formation for all sixteen chapters of the 
book was organized in rough preliminary 
form. 


ROM this point on, one section in senior 
pe took over the work of actually 
writing the chapters of the book from the 
collected and organized material. During 
the year the work of this section of the 
class, designated as a college preparatory 
group, had been directed toward organiza- 


tion of ideas and effective composition, and 
their regular enrollment of twenty-two was 
augmented by eight additional pupils who 
were especially interested in writing for the 
project and who asked to be transferred into 
the writing section during the book compo- 
sition. These thirty pupils divided them- 
selves into committees to work on the 
various chapters of the book. As soon as a 
committee had completed a chapter, it 
turned its attention to producing another. 
After the seniors had completed their writ- 
ing of the chapters, the teacher edited the 
material and prepared it for printing. The 
office-practice classes again typed all of this 
manuscript to be sent to the printer. 


CONTENTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


HE book, which was finally christened 

Wadsworth, Center to City, contains the 
following sixteen chapters: Pioneers, Cen- 
ter to City (development of town govern- 
ment), Churches, Education, Industry and 
Business, Transportation, Hotels, Publica- 
tions, Recreation, Library, Racial Groups, 
Cemetery, Houses (descriptions of interest- 
ing old houses), Soldiers (accounts of the 
town’s part in the various wars), Physicians 
(biographies of doctors), and Personalities 
(biographies of well known local persons 
and accounts of visits of celebrities to the 
town). There is also a bibliography, the list 
of contributors of information, and a fore- 
word by the teacher explaining the project. 
The little volume has a total of two hundred 
and seven pages. 

To illustrate the book, two pupils in the 
senior class made twenty-four pen-and-ink 
sketches from photographs lent to the class 
by many different persons, representing 
buildings no longer standing but once im- 
portant in the life of the town. There were 
two reasons for illustrating the book with 
these zinc etchings: one, that they would be 
the work of pupils and therefore more 
desirable than direct reproductions of the 
photographs; and two, that zinc etchings are 
one of the least expensive kinds of en- 


graving. 
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PUBLICATION AND RECEPTION 


HAT consideration leads back to the 

financial outcome of this venture. 
Definite efforts at systematic collection of 
the historical data were begun during the 
first week in February. The pupils delivered 
the books to the subscribers during the last 
week in May, that is, during their last week 
of school. Seventeen weeks, therefore, was 
the length of time required to produce this 
book of two hundred pages. Since the 
printer did not receive the first manuscript 
until the first of April, she had only 
seven weeks in which to get out the book. 
This was the reason that the distribution 
of the books was not possible until the last 
week of school. The cooperation and speed 
with which the seniors accomplished this 
feat was really amazing, especially consider- 
ing the fact that the many extra demands 
attendant upon graduation were made 
upon their time and attention during this 
last week. They disposed of around nine 
hundred copies of the book, the proceeds 
of which paid the printer’s bill of about 
nine hundred dollars and left a small sur- 
plus. About thirty copies were sold to out-of- 
town subscribers. During the weeks that 
have passed since the closing of school, 
about twenty-five or more copies have gone 
out, leaving only about seventy-five more 
books to be sold. In view of the fact that the 
town is still very much in the throes of the 
recession, this financial showing appears to 
be very satisfactory. 


ADSWORTH, Center to City was 

received with much more acclaim 
than the authors ever expected in their most 
optimistic moments. Although the general 
picture presented by the book is accurate, it 
was unavoidable that minor inaccuracies 
should creep in. Only two complaints of 
these were formally made to the editor, but 
many unsolicited comments, of which the 
following are typical, were made: “I never 
realized that the town had such an interest- 
ing history,” “I can’t believe that high 
school pupils could do such a complete and 


well executed piece of work,” and “The 
book is so interesting that I’m reading it 
through as quickly as I can.” 

The local history fever next spread to an 
adjacent township and there was, in August, 
produced a little seventy-five page book 
called Sharon Township, From Forest to 
Farms. Three hundred of these booklets 
were mimeographed, bound by hand, and 
sold by members of a local church as part 
of the celebration of their fiftieth anni- 
versary. Besides the title, other similarities 
to the Wadsworth book make it obvious 
that the Sharon group owe at least some of 
their inspiration to their neighbors across 
the township line. 


VALUES 


HAT values can such a project as 

this have? The more apparent and 
immediate come to mind first. The pupils 
engaged in the work become more familiar 
with their present environment and at least 
begin somewhat to appreciate the necessity 
for interpreting present environment as a 
cumulative product of the past. They begin 
at least dimly to sense the fact that all social 
processes are developmental; that history is 
not static, not a set of dry, detached, un- 
related, remote facts preserved in a history 
book to torture boys and girls, and therefore 
really has vital connections with each in- 
dividual’s life. The class appeared to make 
a transition of interest quite naturally from 
local history to that of county, state, and 
nation. Many of the pupils confessed that 
they appreciated for the first time the tre- 
mendous amount of work necessary in writ- 
ing a history, indeed in writing any book. 


HEY saw rather clearly what is meant 

by the scientific historical method which 
had to be applied very obviously in the 
many instances where the various sources 
disagreed. From the practice they gained in 
trying to deduce facts out of a welter of 
personal reminiscences and often highly 
colored newspaper accounts, the class began 
to realize both the fallibility of human 
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opinion and the desirability of critical 
judgment based upon imparti?! weighing 
of evidence. Many pupils learned for the 
first time to ask the question, “But what are 
the facts?” 


S an exercise in English composition 
the values of this undertaking are 
plain. Outlining and organizing ceased to 
be mere arbitrary procedures. Their indis- 
pensability became only too apparent. ‘The 
necessity for clear, concise, and interesting 
expression of ideas grew very pressing when 
the literary product was to be printed and 
read by ‘“‘the whole town.” The miraculous 
benefits of revision also became obvious to 
all. 


EYOND these very immediate values to 
re the pupils themselves, there are others 
of a more general nature and a broader 
scope. So much has been said and written 
about character and social values in educa- 
tion that it is platitudinous to mention such 
a thing. No one concerned with this project, 
however, could help realizing the immense 
and inescapable profits of cooperation. 
Many pupils and citizens made the un- 
solicited comment that if they had not 
learned anything else from this project, they 
had at least seen definite proof of the rela- 
tion between cooperation and accomplish- 
ment. 

The town as a whole became more con- 
scious of itself, its past and its present. 
While the pupils were collecting their 
material among the townspeople, very 
general interest was revived in the history 
of the village that was compiled by a min- 
ister in 1875. Dealers in rare books in 
Cleveland even reported that they had had 
several requests for this obsolete history 


during the spring. People began to develop 
a pride in their town and in its history 
which they had never experienced before. 

Members of one of the women’s study 
clubs now testify that they are enjoying 
immensely this year’s program which is 
made up of local and state history topics. 
The Rotarians also have included at least 
two speakers on local history subjects in 
their current program. 

Just as this project developed the pupils’ 
interest in the town, conversely it also de- 
veloped the town’s interest in the school. 
This may have been due partly to the fact 
that the historical researches of the seniors 
received a great deal of attention in the 
newspapers. However, people certainly 
showed an increased interest in the doings 
of the school. The personal interviews that 
the seniors conducted to get information or 
to sell subscriptions to the book often in- 
volved all the members of a family. The 
seniors were galvanized into vital connect- 
ing links between the school and the town. 
They were not only interpreting the town 
to itself, but they were also interpreting the 
work of the school to the town. 


HERE appears to be no reason why such 
T: project as this could not be adapted in 
some form to almost any community. It 
seems to be only a beginning and offers 
endless possibilities. Any creative critic of 
the book could see many ways in which the 
idea could be changed, expanded, or con- 
tracted to su’t the needs of other schools 
and other communities. The reason the 
author has written this exposition of how 
Wadsworth, Center to City became a best 
seller in a small Ohio town is the hope that 
others may see the possibilities in it for 
similar community cooperation projects. 








Increased Efficiency in 
Grading Examinations 


HOWARD R. ANDERSON 





testing in recent years, as well as on the 
evaluation of all outcomes of instruc- 
tion, has greatly increased the “paper work” 
of busy classroom teachers. In many cases 
this load has become so heavy that little time 
is left for organizing courses, counselling 
pupils, or reading, and needless to say the 
effectiveness of instruction has declined. It 
is important, therefore, to develop the 
greatest possible efficiency in testing. This 
article seeks to contribute to that end by ex- 
plaining certain procedures whereby the 
teacher can greatly reduce the time spent in 
grading drill or test exercises designed for 
objective scoring. 
It should be recognized at the outset that 
even a small saving in the average amount 
of time spent per paper effects a real econ- 
omy in time for the teacher who grades a 
large number of examinations. Consider, 
for example, the case of a teacher who has 
given a test to the pupils in five classes, each 
with an enrollment of thirty. An average of 
1 minute per paper totals 214 hours, 
114 minutes per paper totals 334 hours, 


Te increased emphasis on diagnostic 








These suggestions for saving hours 
in the dull business of grading papers 
are contributed by the first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. He is assistant professor 
of education in Cornell University and 
director of social studies in the junior 
and senior high schools of Ithaca, New 
York. 




















2 minutes per paper totals 5 hours, 

3 minutes per paper totals 714 hours. 

Three minutes does not seem very long 
to spend in reading an examination paper. 
Yet the total time of nearly eight hours cer- 
tainly precludes frequent testing. And, at 
the risk of calling attention to the obvious, 
it should be remarked that a 50 per cent 
reduction in the average time spent per 
paper would effect a saving of nearly four 
hours. 


VEN a casual examination of the format 
F of mimeographed unit tests developed by 
classroom teachers reveals that these em- 
body few of the refinements characterizing 
recently published standardized examina- 
tions. For example, the former quite fre- 
quently depend on underlining as a means 
whereby the pupil indicates his choice of 
answer. 


1. The first president of the United States was: 
Jefferson Jackson Washington Madison 


2. In 1830 the most rapid transportation between St 
Louis and New Orleans was by: 
stagecoach steamboat railroad train Conestoga wagon 


If in grading such an examination the 
teacher uses a key listing the answers, he 
nevertheless has to glance at each question 
to discover whether the correct response 
has been underlined. Since the correct re- 
sponses are scattered irregularly across the 
page there is a constant shifting of the eyes 
from the key to the examination paper, and 
a consequent waste of time. 

On the other hand, if the pupil is re- 
quired to indicate his answers by number, 
the scoring procedure becomes much more 
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efficient. The pupil’s answers then appear 
in a straight line down the left-hand side of 
the paper, as follows: 


(g) 1. The first president of the United States was: 
(1) Jefferson, (2) Jackson, (3) Washington, 
(4) Madison 
(2) 2. In 1830 the most rapid transportation between 
St Louis and New Orleans was by: 
(1) stage coach, (2) steamboat, 
(3) railroad train, (4) Conestoga wagon 
In grading the papers the teacher might re- 
cord the correct answers on a copy of the 
examination and fold each page so that the 
correct list of answers appears along the 
right-hand side. This key can then be 
placed alongside (and to the left) of the 
pupil’s answers and incorrect answers 
quickly noted. Under the procedure just 
described the number of pages in the scor- 
ing key corresponds to the number of pages 
in the examination. 


EEDLESS to say, in the case of a long 
N test, a certain amount of fumbling for 
the right scoring key is likely to take place. 
For this reason, it is better to record the 
answers on strips of cardboard about two 
inches wide. The answers on the key, of 
course, must be spaced to correspond to the 
spacing of the questions on the examina- 
tion. On a single strip it is possible to in- 
clude the correct answers to four pages of 
examination questions. The best arrange- 
ment is illustrated in the following draw- 


ing: 
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If the reader will prepare a strip as sug- 
gested, he doubtlessly will agree that the 
manipulation necessary in using all four 
sides of the key is simplicity itself. 
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EVERTHELESS there remain two ma- 

jor possibilities for effecting a saving 
of time in grading objective-type examina- 
tions: (1) eliminating the necessity for turn- 
ing the pages of the pupil’s examination 
paper and the consequent need for a new 
adjustment of the scoring key for each page, 
and (2) eliminating the necessity for sepa- 
rate checking of the correct answers and 
totaling of the score, as is usually done when 
the pupil’s answers are found on more than 
one page. 

Both of these difficulties may be overcome 
if the examination paper contains only the 
questions and the pupil is required to 
record his answers on a separate answer 
sheet. For a test consisting of four response 
multiple choice exercises the answer sheet 
might be arranged as follows: 





Name Score 


Grave 
._OOOD oOo00 
72 JOOD DODO 
a JOOD DDDO 


Pe ee Ee ee ee Bee Be BE | 





OOO 
OOo 
000 


4 fo ens os 
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For each question there are four squares, 
corresponding to the four possible re- 
sponses. The pupil indicates his answer to 
each question by making a cross in the 
proper square. Thus the answers to the two 
questions already cited in this discussion 
would be indicated as above. There should 
be no difficulty in including 100 scoring 
units (test questions) on an answer sheet 
of regular size. And, if the teacher prepares 
a stencil, it is an easy matter to mimeograph 
several thousand answer sheets. 


LTHOUGH a considerable saving of 
time would result under this plan if a 
strip key were used, the teacher should pre- 
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pare a stencil key to insure the greatest ef- 
ficiency. A stencil key is a piece of cardboard 
which can be superimposed on the answer 
sheet. The corners of the key must be fitted 
accurately into the angles appearing at the 
upper left and lower right hand corners of 
the answer sheet. On the key appears the 
identical pattern of squares found on the 
answer sheet. This pattern can be repro- 
duced by making use of the stencil already 
prepared. Since the key, however, must be 
fitted into the angles which appear on the 
answer sheet, it will have to be trimmed ac- 
curately along these guide lines which, of 
course, appear on the key itself. Finally the 
squares corresponding to the correct an- 
swers must be punched out. This can be 
done in several ways but most efficiently if 
the teacher has access to a punch press such 
as is found in every printing establishment. 

When the stencil key is superimposed on 
the pupil’s answer sheet, the teacher sees 
only those squares on the sheet which 
would contain crosses if the pupil has an- 
swered all questions correctly. ‘That is to say, 
if a cross can be seen, the question has been 
answered correctly; if none can be seen, it 
has been answered incorrectly or omitted. 
If the teacher is interested only in the total 
score (number of correct answers), there is 
no need to make any marks on the score 
sheet. Not to do so obviously saves time. But 
if it is deemed important to indicate 
whether or not an answer is correct, it is 
possible to mark lightly with a colored 
pencil all crosses (correct answers), which 
are seen through the peep holes. In counting 
the total score (the number of crosses seen 


through the peep holes), the teacher should 
take care not to mumble the numbers, since 
this will greatly reduce his speed. 


HE use of the answer sheet and stencil 

key effects a saving of money as well as 
of time. Since no writing is done on the 
examination papers themselves, these can 
be used again. Clearly it is much cheaper to 
supply a mimeographed answer sheet than 
a mimeographed examination several pages 
in length. Furthermore, it is not absolutely 
necessary to prepare a new stencil key for 
each examination. If a reasonable number 
of keys of various patterns is available, it is 
possible to arrange the pattern of correct 
answers on the examination according to 
one of these, before the test itself is mimeo- 
graphed. There is little likelihood that a 
pupil will recognize a pattern of correct re- 
sponses unless it were frequently repeated. 
It should be noted also that there is no need 
for making each examination as long as the 
maximum number of scoring units provided 
on the score sheet. Since these are numbered 
consecutively, the pupil will only use as 
many as there are questions on the examina- 
tion. When the stencil key is superimposed, 
extra squares will show no crosses and the 
pupil’s score will therefore not be affected. 

After the pupils have become familiar 
with this method of answering questions 
and have learned to keep the answer sheet 
as close as possible to the questions they 
are answering, they work as accurately and 
nearly as rapidly under this scheme as when 
marking the answers directly on the ex- 
amination paper. 
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A Unit on Peace 


CARL G. WINTER 





—_ 


RUMS of war still beat, and peace is 
D as illusive as ever she was. She may 

even be slipping away so swiftly that 
we shall hardly recognize the moment when 
she is gone. Most of us are bewailing the fact 
but doing nothing about it except to say 
that war is inevitable; and, although peace 
enthusiasts believe that one of the surest 
ways to obtain peace is by the education of 
youth, this seems such a long process that 
many are discouraged before they start. 
Even if teachers realize the fact that their 
responsibilities do lie in that direction the 
difficulties are far from solution. 

Since secondary school pupils can not be 
expected to grasp an idea that is not pre- 
sented definitely and concretely, teachers 
are confronted with the problem of present- 
ing the ideas of peace and international re- 
lations in a way that is definite and concrete. 
Yet this is difficult at the present time, be- 
cause there are no sample teaching units, 
no texts or convenient reference books, and 
in many schools the curriculum is so rigidly 
outlined that there is little opportunity to 
insert a course or even a unit on peace. The 
average text devotes most of its space to war, 








We all want peace. We all deplore 
war. We all believe that school chil- 
dren should be trained to see the whole 
situation justly. But what? How? A 
teacher of social studies in McClatchy 
High School, Sacramento, California, 
offers suggestions from his classroom 
experience. 
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and those texts that do not stress wars do 
not on the other hand constructively or 
positively devote their attention to peace. 


OR the last two years I presented a unit 

on peace to an American problems class 
of high school seniors. Unable to find teach- 
ing units or courses already worked out on 
either the secondary or college level, I was 
forced to work out plans for myself. 

For this I got a good deal of help from 
several books on international relations, 
notably Parker T. Moon’s Syllabus on Inter- 
national Relations (New York: Macmillan, 
1925). 

The materials suggested by Harrison C. 
Thomas in Social Education of December, 
1937, are particularly helpful to such an 
undertaking as this. Also other current 
magazines such as Harper's, Time, and even 
Reader’s Digest often afford excellent ma- 
terial which has a stimulating effect on a 
class. As for books, they, too, are changing 
constantly as aspects of the world’s affairs 
change. In the March, 1937, issue of Social 
Education Phillips Bradley considered 
various current books, and in the March, 
1938, issue Nelle E. Bowman gave other 
books and discussed other aspects of attack- 
ing this teaching problem. In the October 
issue Miss Bowman also reviewed Peaceful 
Change by Frederick Sherwood Dunn, with 
comments on his manner of analysis and the 
constructive proposals he has to offer, and 
in November contributed a “Panel Discus- 
sion on Peace.”’ Month by month the num- 
ber of such books increases, and the question 
of general usefulness for such a course as 
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this must be decided. For a more permanent 
library of material various volumes might 
be suggested, such as the brief, readable, and 
inexpensive Headline Books of which Bil- 
lions for Defense is an excellent example 
(Headline Books, no. 9. New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1937), or James T. Shot- 
well’s Plans and Protocols to End War (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1925) and his On the Rim of 
the Abyss (New York: Macmillan, 1936) 
or Merle E. Curti’s Peace or War: the 
American Struggle, 1636-1936 (New York: 
Norton, 1936) and his American Peace 
Crusade (Durham: Duke Univ. Press, 
1929). Two books on the diplomacy of the 
United States and two on peace are useful: 
The American Diplomatic Game by D. 
Pearson and C. Brown (1935), John H. 
Latané’s History of American Foreign 
Policy (1927), B. Nichols’ Cry Havoc (1933, 
all published in New York by Doubleday 
Doran), and George Stretton’s Interna- 
tional Delusions (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1936). For contrast might be added 
Richard Stockton’s Inevitable War (New 
York: Perth, 1932), presenting the view 
against the possibility of peace. ‘Two recent 
books of biography and stories of armament 
makers are Zaharoff by Richard Neumann 
(New York: Knopf, 1935) and Iron, Blood, 
and Profits (New York: Harper, 1934). 
Taking this kind of material, then, I ap- 
proached the study from two distinct points 
of view, the negative or so-called practical 
approach taken by most persons, and then 
the positive or idealistic approach. A brief 
outline of the whole unit was presented in 
lecture form for the most part. Copies of the 
Essential Facts about the League of Nations, 
issued by the League of Nations Association 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1937, 
25c) was bought by many of the students and 
formed a useful basis of fact and opinion. 


HE negative or so-called practical ap- 
proach concerns itself with the idea that 
peace is a period of quiet between wars, in 
which the proper course of action for all 


is to create a defense so strong that any 
potential enemy will fear to attack, and 
peace will therefore be the result. This view 
is upheld today by the governments of most 
countries, with armament going on at a 
terrific rate. 

A good example of the cost and waste con- 
nected with this ideal of effective prepara- 
tion for war is the fortification of Quebec in 
Canada. During the time these fortifications 
were kept in repair, they were among the 
strongest in the world, and, although only 
of wood and earth during the years that 
France held Quebec, they were so costly that 
Louis XIV is said to have inquired whether 
they were built of gold. Then after the cap- 
ture of Quebec and the transfer of Canada 
to Great Britain, the wooden ramparts were 
replaced with stone at a cost of some twenty- 
five million dollars. Today, even if they 
were at the peak of their former effective- 
ness, they would be absolutely useless 
against modern guns. 

Twenty-five million dollars wasted here 
seems of some importance, but this is only 
a drop in the ocean of the vast costs of war 
preparation in our own time, most of which 
has been wasted and, we hope, will be wasted 
and be good only as an object of curiosity 
and a lesson to future generations. 


HIS negative approach, then, divided it- 

self into three main aspects, nationalism, 
armaments and armament makers, and 
treaties to keep peace. An attempt was made 
to present some working ideas concerning 
nationalism, its definition, its historical de- 
velopment, and such extreme developments 
as the Nazi proclamation of racial suprem- 
acy, the economic nationalism of Fascism in 
Italy, and the military state of Japan. 

The treatment of armament makers and 
preparations for war presented even greater 
difficulties. Some consideration was given 
such figures as Maxim, the manufacturer of 
armaments, and Zaharoff, the salesman, as 
well as the grave charges that have been 
brought against methods of increasing sales 
by fomenting distrust of other countries, ad- 
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vocating strong armaments, and even 
bribery. An effort was made at all times to 
point out the obvious dangers of laying too 
much emphasis on this kind of explanation 
of the continuously strained international 
relations throughout the world. 

The class discussed and came to their own 
various opinions about the indirect effects 
on the public consciousness of the use of toy 
soldiers, cannon, and similar toy armaments, 
stories in periodical and permanent litera- 
ture and in moving pictures glorifying war 
as well as societies advocating armament as 
does the Navy League. 

Every effort was made to treat the consid- 
eration of treaties critically rather than 
merely factually, with the emphasis upon the 
difficulties involved rather than on the re- 
cital of such and such provisions and proto- 
cols. 

We found time to consider various kinds 
of treaties: those between two countries, 
as the treaties at the end of the Franco- 
Prussian War and of the Russo-Japanese 
War, those among several countries, as the 
treaties that came out of the Balkan Wars 
and that were made at Versailles at the end 
of what we still, oddly enough, call the last 
war, and those European “concerts” that 
took the place of formal multilateral treaties, 
such as the Congress of Vienna and the Con- 
gress of Berlin. As setting the stage for the 
present world situation we discussed the at- 
tempts to secure peace by arrangement to 
maintain a balance of power among rival 
nations—the Triple Alliance, the Triple En- 
tente, and the present apparent shift back to 
that kind of ““guarantee”’ of peace—and those 
mutual international guarantees which, like 
the hopeful Locarno Pact, have sunk into 
acknowledged failure. 


N the other hand, the class also con- 
sidered the other viewpoint, the 
positive or idealistic approach. Peace is 
necessary for the advancement of civilization 
and war is an interruption of the develop- 
ment of civilization and even sets it back 
for a period. Moreover peace can be ob- 


tained permanently only by friendliness 
and trust. For over a century the border be- 
tween Canada and the United States has 
remained unfortified, yet no one fears an 
invasion by Canadians into the United 
States or Americans into Canada. 

There are many districts along our inter- 
national border where the Fourth of July 
is as much a holiday for British subjects liv- 
ing on the Canadian side of the line as it 
is for their neighbors and where Dominion 
Day on July 1 is celebrated as joyously by 
the citizens of the United States as it is by 
the Canadians. 

This condition did not always exist, but, 
since we have trusted one another, our fear 
of each other has vanished. Yet the World 
War taught us how easily this condition 
could change, how quickly people can learn 
to hate a country, and how the effect lasts 
for decades. Similarly but by other means 
and with a wholly different intent, people 
can be taught to put their trust in friend- 
ship, and to believe that disputes between 
nations should be settled by arbitration and 
negotiation and not by war. 

The treatment of this positive approach 
was more ample. First we considered our 
own government and its machinery for in- 
ternational relations, the organization of 
the state department, the work of ambassa- 
dors and attachés abroad, and the scope of 
the consular service. We tried, without too 
much national bias, to consider the whole 
question of whether the purpose of that 
organization was to serve our export trade 
or to find a way to maintain peace and na- 
tional life even perhaps at the expense of 
our export trade. In that light we tried to 
envisage reciprocity treaties, such good will 
tours as those of Vice-President Garner to 
the Philippines and President Roosevelt 
to South America, the whole question of 
neutrality legislation, offers of services as 
mediator to belligerants, Japan’s perhaps 
too just grievance against the United States 
for the part played at the end of her war 
with Russia, and the rather better part 
America played in the Kellogg-Briand 
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Peace Pact. All this gave the class new—and 
it is to be hoped more objective—views of 
our country’s international relations. 


ITH such a salutary point of view 
we could consider in hope and in 
gratitude the situations in which some in- 
ternational agreement or organization has 
been reached. Such working arrangements 
as the international date line, international 
time, and even the international postal 
union seem even today to be arrangements 
beyond immediate challenge. The interna- 
tional organization of such humanitarian 
projects as the Red Cross and the Salvation 
Army and such educational ones as the Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, ‘International 
Houses,” traveling study endowments, and 
student and teacher exchanges, all occupy 
hardly as completely assured a position, but 
they do constitute real grounds for satis- 
faction. We also discussed the present 
pleasant international relations of such 
clubs and lodges as the Rotarians, Knights 
of Columbus, and Masons, and the interna- 
tional aspects of the ancient religious or- 
ganizations of the Buddhist, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Orthodox Catholic communions as 
well as of their younger Protestant brethren. 
On a more commercial basis, but never- 
theless warranting careful consideration, 
are such tourist aids as the American Ex- 
press Company and the American Auto- 
mobile Association, and of two-edged 
significance are the international affiliations 
of such manufacturing and commercial 
companies as the Ford Motor Company and 
Standard Oil. 

With dissatisfaction for present condi- 
tions, but with hope for the future we ap- 
proached the study of formal international 
organizations. These consist of three types: 
the Postal which exercises no local control, 
the Danube River Commission in which 
there was some local control, and the League 
of Nations which theoretically has a great 


deal of local control. Some time was spent 
on the study and discussion of the League, 
its origins, organization, work, and its 
strength and weakness. We also discussed 
such other creations of the treaties which 
followed the World War as the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 


kind of treatment, there was a general 
study and discussion of individual aids to 
peace and individual responsibility to try to 
understand and to solve peace problems and 
to feel and show friendship to foreigners 
here and abroad. We considered the in- 
dividual contribution of belonging to a 
peace society, devoting time and money to 
the cause, and supporting periodicals and 
political candidates and parties that sup- 
ported peace. 


Ni ikind of treat in following out this 


supplementary reading and also to 
write a paper on some phase of the problem. 
Typical subjects for papers were ‘“‘Educat- 


a student was expected to do some 


ing for Peace,” “Why Wars Start,” ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Problems That Cause War and Some 
Solutions,” ““Making the League of Nations 
Financially Independent,” “International 
Trade and Its Role in Keeping Peace or 
Causing War.” In grading such papers the 
canons of accepted procedure in technical 
matters were of course given weight, but I 
strove to practice the tenets of my faith by 
allowing and giving credit for wide diver- 
gence of opinion concerning this very 
troubled question of peace and war. In 
truth I must record the fact that some of 
my students continued to exercise their 
right to individual opinion by continuing 
to put all their faith in national identity! 
Yet on the whole I believe that the unit did 
succeed in turning my pupils’ minds to the 
possibilities of another channel for en- 
deavor. 
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Effective Instruction in Economics 


J. POPE DYER 





COURSE in economics for seniors 
A was introduced in Central High 

School, Chattanooga, ‘Tennessee, 
about four years ago with its chief aim to 
acquaint the students with live economic 
problems. From the start it has been taken 
by large groups of students, many of whom 
have expressed the opinion that the course 
was not formal and dry but dynamic, real, 
and lifelike. 

The methods used in teaching have been 
varied and unstandardized. The unit 
method has been used on some occasions. 
The project method, the lecture method, 
and the laboratory method have all been 
tried. As a matter of fact, all of the methods 
have been used in some form, at one time 
or another. However, the writer feels that 
there is no one that can be used to the ex- 
clusion of the others, and the present prac- 
tice is what might be called a “mixture or 
fusion” method. For a number of reasons 
a textbook seems to be an essential instruc- 
tional guide, and one has always been used 
as the basis of the course. No modern 








The head of the social science de- 
partment of Central High School in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, tells how he 
enlisted local business men to help 
teach his class, organized trips for a 
day and for several days, and got up 
enough interest in economics for stu- 
dents to publish their current essays 
in the city newspapers and to broad- 
cast over the local radio stations. 
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teacher would be a slave to a textbook, and 
no one but an unprepared, inexperienced 
teacher would fail to enrich a course by 
numerous modern aids and materials. Re- 
cent textbooks, on the whole, show a de- 
cided tendency to be more realistic and less 
theoretical, and one of the more realistic of 
these has been selected for this course, but it 
has been used only as a guide. 


ROM a list of many of the modern eco- 

nomic problems compiled in class by 
the students themselves, each student chose 
for special, individual study one in which 
he was especially interested. Some of them 
were: taxation, money and banking, tariff, 
education, monopolies, trusts, transporta- 
tion, railroads, public utilities, modern 
economic systems, governmental costs, 
crime, labor problems, cooperatives, com- 
munication, war, and foreign trade. The 
instructor was glad to suggest sources of 
data, and by writing to some of the hun- 
dreds of places suggested for free materials 
the students gathered an abundance of 
pertinent booklets, printed addresses, and 
magazines. 

To be specific, if a student chose the 
topic of money and banking, he was told 
that the American Bankers Association and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
had published many valuable booklets on 
this subject and would gladly furnish copies 
free. If a student was studying the tariff, the 
Department of State would be able to 
supply the latest and most authentic mate- 
rials available on that topic. The names of 
many corporations, individuals, and state 
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officials from whom information might be 
obtained were suggested to the students. 
The student is taught that five postal 
cards, if sent to the right places, can obtain 
enough modern materials on a given prob- 
lem to keep him busy for a long, long time. 


NE of the important features of the 
course has been the cooperation and 
the contributions that the leading business 
men of Chattanooga have made to the suc- 
cess of the course. When we were studying 
about money and banking, after having 
acquired enough basic information from 
books, pamphlets, and reports to be able 
to understand the practical side, the class of 
about thirty students was loaded into a bus 
and taken to the largest bank. There we 
were greeted by the president of the bank, 
who is a former president of the American 
Bankers Association, and then taken to the 
various departments, where the function of 
each one was explained, from the highest 
to the lowest—the discount department, the 
clerical department, the stock and bonds, 
collection, and the other departments. 
When we were dealing with the problem 
of taxation, after we had read our textbook 
and had studied some contemporary works, 
we invited a tax expert to discuss recent 
trends in taxation and then to answer ques- 
tions. He explained such various kinds of 
taxes as regressive, progressive, and propor- 
tional, and he discussed the character of 
each. He emphasized the fact that the prop- 
erty tax was overworked in our state, and 
that certain more modern types of taxes 
were needed. Some questions asked by the 
students were: Why does Tennessee not 
have a sales tax? Is the sales tax a good tax? 
What is the fairest tax? How could we cut 
down our gasoline tax? Will we have an 
income tax soon? What states have the best 
tax systems? 


UR economics classes were fortunate 
last year in that our county was the 
center of one of the adult forums conducted 
by the Federal Department of Education 


under the direction of Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker. We were able to get the 
cooperation of these speakers, many of 
whom were experts on specific economic 
problems, such as Dr Paul Sheets of Yale 
University on the cost of government and 
education, Dr Cullen Gosnell of Emory 
University on the tariff, and Dr E. Q. Hawk 
of Birmingham Southern College, who 
spoke to us several times on various phases 
of taxation in the south. 

A very stimulating lecture, “On Securing 
a Job,” was given for the class by W. F. 
Milligan, the chief personnel officer of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. This address, 
followed by student questions, gave the 
group a better understanding of the best 
ways to obtain a job and of the fields in 
which there is a shortage of trained workers. 
It especially stressed the fact that the 
prospective worker should be well trained, 
should apply for a job in which he was 
particularly interested, be neatly dressed, 
and possess a pleasing personality. 


NOTHER vital feature of the course 
was the trips made by groups of about 
thirty-five students under the supervision of 
the instructor. The cost to the student for 
a day’s trip of three hundred miles was 
about two dollars. Several longer trips were 
also made, to Atlanta, Georgia, to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and to Norris Dam, Ten- 
nessee. In Atlanta the students saw the 
Federal Reserve Bank. The visit as well as 
a lecture on the function, history, and im- 
portance of the Federal Reserve System 
was instructive. At one time the guide 
showed the students thirty millions of dol- 
lars in currency, and three millions in silver. 
Although any such figures are beyond the 
comprehension of most of us, nevertheless, 
the students were impressed and gained a 
valuable lesson. The federal housing unit 
gave the students some tangible idea of the 
program of the national government in 
trying to improve the living condition of 
the lower income groups. In Nashville the 
students saw the various government insti- 
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tutions and gained some idea of the tre- 
mendous cost of the institutions for the 
dependent, defective, and delinquent cit- 
izens. At Norris Dam the students had an 
opportunity to inspect this gigantic eco- 
nomic project financed by the government, 
and they saw some of the possible benefits 
that this colossal project can bring to the 
people by regulating flood control and 
possibly by bringing rural electrification at 
a later time. 

From the writer’s experience, it would 
seem that the chief thing necessary for a 
successful trip is a careful plan. Before 
undertaking a long trip, the director should 
take groups of students on a few short trips 
in order to learn about some of the difh- 
culties to be met. Briefly, the best plan is to 
choose, at first, a group of students who can 
endure a few hardships uncomplainingly. 
Select an experienced driver of one of the 
school buses and employ him to provide the 
bus. Make out a careful plan for the trip. 
Make the trip with a realization that all the 
plans can not be completed on the initial 
trip. After the first trip the students will be 
boosters, and the teacher will have an ex- 
perience that will insure successively better 
trips. The first long trip will be an experi- 
ment. Frequently for the beginning teacher 
it is best that not too much preliminary in- 
structional plans be formulated. After the 
teacher learns the technique of conducting 
tours and knows the places that can be 
visited at all, and what can be visited in one 
day, it is then possible to initiate fairly 
elaborate instructional plans. Lectures, re- 
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ports, and pictures of the various places can 
be used to prepare the students for a proper 
understanding and appreciation. 


HE gains of such trips can not be meas- 

ured directly. Some information, of 
course, will come out of each trip. Better 
attitudes about study will come to some stu- 
dents. Certain other benefits accrue to in- 
dividuals and to the group. Frequently, 
papers written by pupils on current eco- 
nomic subjects are published in our local 
papers—the Chattanooga Times, the Chat- 
tanooga News, and the Chattanooga 
Free Press. Some of the papers have been 
on taxation, education, safety, war and 
peace, government, and the cost of crime. 
Local stations WAPO and WDOD have 
been generous with their time in allowing 
our students to broadcast timely topics of 
economic interest. Scrapbooks for future 
use have been made from clippings of eco- 
nomic topics such as taxation, transporta- 
tion, tariff, money and banking, and educa- 
tion. It seems fair to say that, thanks to this 
course, most of the students have really ac- 
quired an attitude toward economic society 
that will help them to continue to learn 
about it. 

We do not think that our work is at all 
complete. Our main purpose in guiding 
the pupils in their study of such problems 
is to teach them methods of study and to 
foster in them attitudes that will in the 
future continue to help them to understand 
and bear a citizen’s share in solving such 
problems in a democratic country. 
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Guiding Reading in 
the Middle Grades 





the problem of determining how to 

guide reading in the social sciences so 
that the pupils will be able to read ef- 
fectively the materials used in that partic- 
ular subject. Part of the social studies pro- 
gram consists in teaching pupils to read in 
this subject. A teacher can hardly consider 
his instruction adequate if the pupils work- 
ing under his direction are unable to com- 
prehend the reading material provided for 
the subject and to apply the new ideas in 
situations where they have a bearing. The 
convincing array of findings on this point 
must impress even the less experienced 
teacher with the need of recognizing and 
assuming his responsibilities in guiding the 
interpretation of the printed materials used 
in the social studies. The time the social 
studies teacher gives to instruction in read- 
ing in his own subject will, if advisedly used, 
shortly prove to have been of inestimable 
value in completing that crowded program. 
Many of the specific problems involved in 
such instruction have been identified in 
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Most social studies learning depends 
on reading, but many pupils, even in 
high school and college, are poor read- 
ers. For some we may need other ways 
of learning, but many can read ade- 
quately if they are aided to do so. The 
author of these constructive sugges- 
tions to social studies teachers is super- 
visor of reading and language educa- 
tion in the Detroit Public Schools. 





























scientific investigations, and steps are being 
taken to solve these problems. Much re- 
mains to be done in devising effective 
teaching techniques and applying in prac- 
tice the points of view that have been ac- 
cepted in theory. 

To be sure, reading is not the only means 
of learning employed in social studies, nor 
is it the only learning activity requiring 
guidance. In many schools provision is 
made for children to examine and compare 
significant pictures, to visit places where 
they may observe objects and activities of 
special interest, to see moving pictures that 
give continuous presentations of events, to 
listen to instructive programs on the radio, 
to hear reports given by speakers, and to 
take part in construction projects that 
clarify ideas. Each of these activities in- 
volves a particular kind of direction on the 
part of the teacher. 

For example, when using pictures of a 
level country children must become aware 
of landscape features which indicate the 
kind of climate prevailing in the region or 
which suggest particular types of industry. 
If pupils fail to note and to interpret these 
features they will miss the geographic sig- 
nificance of the pictures. On a field trip 
pupils must learn to make close observa- 
tions and to ask questions until they under- 
stand what they see. By developing the 
child’s abilities to use various means of ac- 
quiring information and reaching con- 
clusions, the social studies teacher helps the 
pupil to become an independent learner. 
Unless such abilities are cultivated, unless 
the teacher of social studies conceives that 
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his work is concerned with children’s 
methods of learning as well as with content, 
the value of social studies may largely be 
lost. 


F the various instruments of learning 

probably none requires so much 
direction by teachers as does reading. From 
the first grade on, instruction in the basic 
habits, attitudes, and skills of reading is 
given to children during special periods set 
aside on the daily program for the purpose. 
By the time pupils reach the middle grades 
they are expected to have formed the funda- 
mental reading habits. Yet teachers in social 
studies report that pupils can not read ade- 
quately, although teachers of reading may 
have indicated that these very pupils have 
met the grade requirements in reading. 
This situation presents a definite problem 
which must be met if pupils are to make 
satisfactory progress in using reading in the 
content subjects. 

From available reports bearing on this 
problem specific statements may be clearly 
drawn on the following topics: the neces- 
sity for guiding reading, the responsibility 
of the social studies teacher for furnishing 
guidance, the type of guidance essential, 
appropriate methods of guidance, special 
provisions for the retarded pupil, desirable 
reading materials, and the evaluation of the 
pupils’ reading attainments. Discussion of 
these statements will be presented here, 
with references to the objective studies and 
expert views supporting each statement. 


NECESSITY FOR GUIDING READING 


UTHORITIES agree that reading best 
serves the aims of social studies when 
needed guidance is given to the pupils dur- 
ing the reading activities. There is definite 
evidence of the necessity of such guidance 
in the development of meaning vocabu- 
laries. As shown by Gray and Holmes,! the 


1 William S. Gray and Eleanor Holmes, The Develop- 
ment of Meaning Vocabularies in Reading,’ Publica- 
tions of the Laboratory Schools of the University of 
Chicago, No. 6. Chicago: Department of Education, 
Univ. of Chicago, 1938. 
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acquirement of a meaning vocabulary is 
not as rapid when left to incidental learning 
as when the meanings of new words are 
specifically taught. 

Other findings show that the vocabulary 
used in social studies material is extremely 
heavy. In an analysis of a single fourth- 
grade history, Hathaway 2 identified almost 
two thousand difficult words. A test showed 
that fourth-grade pupils were unfamiliar 
with 44 per cent of these words. Still other 
studies? show that in the usual textbook 
there is too little repetition of new words to 
insure familiarity with them. The pupil is 
constantly meeting difficult words that he 
has not read before. Many of these words 
represent new concepts rarely found in sub- 
jects other than social studies. Thus there 
is no doubt that the pupil in social studies 
needs definite guidance for acquiring a 
vocabulary that is necessarily large. 


HE Committee on Reading of the Na- 
T tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion‘ has stressed that guidance is also essen- 
tial to insure the development of certain 
specific reading habits. The basic habits, 
which have been taught in the reading 
period, need to be applied in the content 
subjects. During the reading period the 
teacher explains the steps involved in types 
of reading common to the school subjects, 
such as reading to answer specific questions 
or reading to find facts of a particular kind, 
but average pupils can not, without special 
guidance, be depended on to apply in the 
social studies the reading abilities acquired 





*Gladys M. Hathaway, “Vocabulary Difficulties in a 
Fourth Grade History Test,” University of Pittsburgh 
School of Education Journal, June, 1930. 

*See, for example, Lenna E. Smock, “The Relative 
Difficulty of the Reading Content of the Intermediate 
Grade History Textbooks Commonly Used in the State 
of Indiana,” Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Supervision, Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana Univ., Vol. VI, No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Bureau of Co-operative Research, School of Education, 
Indiana Univ., 1929, pp. 5-11. 

‘William S. Gray, “The Nature and Types of Read- 
ing,” Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1937, pp. 23-38. 
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during the reading period. When using 
these abilities in the content subjects the 
pupil must frequently make adjustments 
necessitated by the specialized nature of the 
reading materials or by the new purposes 
for which he will use the ideas gained in his 
reading. Unless the pupil has skilful direc- 
tion in making these adjustments his prog- 
ress in acquiring new concepts will be far 
too slow. 

The particular habits characteristic of 
reading in the social studies need to be 
developed. The teacher of social studies 
must of necessity ask the child to carry out 
certain reading activities which, because 
they rarely occur in other subjects, are new 
to him. For instance, pupils must read and 
interpret maps, associate the information 
obtained with the right discussions or sen- 
tences in the context, identify the time 
when particular events occurred, and judge 
the reliability of the information given. 
Experience suggests that, if the content used 
for the purposes of social science is not too 
specialized, the pupil can acquire new 
reading skills without a difficult adjust- 
ment. He will be able to make a gradual 
shift into the more technical vocabulary of 
history and geography. If, however, tech- 
nical material is used at the outset, the 
pupil must acquire new reading abilities at 
the time when he must learn to deal with a 
highly specialized vocabulary and content. 


tation are required in social studies read- 
ing is a further reason for supplying guid- 
ance. The ideas and the relations inherent 
in social studies material necessitate special 
types of thinking, which are quite different 
from those used in general reading and 
interpretation. For example, as the capable 
geographer reads he does not regard the 
ideas as ends in themselves, but he has in 
mind a particular geographical purpose to 
which he relates the important ideas. The 
historian creates in his imagination persons 
and things of other times and places. The 
ideas coming to his mind conform to re- 


ta fact that special modes of interpre- 


quirements imposed by the material. 
However, psychologists agree that such 
conformation of ideas is difficult for the 
child. Although he may have an active 
imagination when it is free to range over 
his own interests, the child may have diff- 
culty in exercising his imagination when it 
is directed to an unfamiliar end. The very 
nature of social studies requires that the 
reader constantly think in terms of time and 
place relations. In the study of records and 
writing, for instance, the child must realize 
that thousands of years elapsed from the 
time when clay tablets were made until the 
hornbook was used. He must recognize that 
Babylon and America are in widely sep- 
arated locations on the earth. Otherwise he 
will carry away from his reading such vague 
impressions of time and place that he will 
not be able to conceive of history as a con- 
tinuity of experience. Since many factors 
necessitate careful guidance in the reading 
of social studies material, class time must 
be used for giving the needed training. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
‘TEACHER FOR FURNISHING GUIDANCE 


HE particular training in reading social 

studies material can be given in depart- 
mental schools more effectively by the social 
studies teacher than by the reading teacher. 
This view has been explicitly stated in the 
writings of many authorities.5 In fact read- 
ing has been called an “all-school” subject, 
and the recommendation has been made 
that every teacher be considered a teacher 
of reading. There are several reasons for 
applying this recommendation in practice. 
First, many schools have tried placing all 
reading activities under the reading teacher 
and have reported that this plan is in- 
effective. When selections are used merely 
to give practice in reading and not for 
definite application of the content they can 
contribute little more than isolated facts. 
Second, the motives for the particular types 
of reading needed in each subject arise in 


*See, for example: William S. Gray, “A Decade of 
Progress,” Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, p. 6. 
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the various classrooms rather than in the 
reading period. Third, the child can more 
easily integrate his experiences in social 
studies when the reading is done under the 
subject teacher’s supervision. Fourth, the 
teacher who is alert to the pupil’s methods 
of reading can do much to assure his form- 
ing the habit of applying each reading skill 
in the situations where it is needed. Fifth, 
the specialist in the field who is well ac- 
quainted with the technical vocabulary and 
the effective modes of thought is best qual- 
ified to guide the reading. 


Type oF GUIDANCE ESSENTIAL 


HERE is need for continuous guidance 
{ive helps the pupil to understand and 
to use what he reads. In the past the child 
has all too frequently been given detailed 
guidance in a reading class and then sud- 
denly found himself responsible for reading 
strange and unusual material without 
knowing how to proceed. The pupil should 
be given personal help as long as he is im- 
mature in reading ability, particularly 
when the study demands of the subject are 
increasing in difficulty. His responsibility 
in study activities should be increased only 
gradually. 

If the pupil is to be able to interpret his 
reading, he should be brought to recognize 
a worthy purpose for the reading, he should 
be encouraged to do the kind of thinking 
that is appropriate to the subject, definite 
provisions should be made for acquiring the 
meanings and the pronunciations of impor- 
tant new words, and specific standards 
should be developed to aid the pupil in de- 
termining how far he has satisfied the con- 
ditions of a problem or the demands of a 
reading situation. In social studies reading 
the capable teacher makes provision for all 
these factors. 

The type of guidance which will be ef- 
fective is one that provides specific help 
at every point where it is needed. Before 
pupils are asked to read it is desirable to 
make sure that they have the background 
of experience necessary to understand the 
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material. Such steps as taking pupils on ex- 
cursions to supply experiences that are lack- 
ing, recalling related concepts, making use 
of visual aids, and giving necessary explana- 
tions are invaluable at this point. Capable 
teachers often introduce to the class each 
new reference book to be used. They ex- 
plain the interesting features, suggest the 
type of information to be found in the 
book, show the plan of arrangement, and 
discuss methods of reading the tabular 
materials. Preparation of this kind en- 
courages an eagerness to begin the reading 
and suggests particular questions in the 
pupil’s mind for which he desires answers. 
With such an attitude he is likely to under- 
stand and to remember the ideas, and he 
is helped to see the relation of the reading 
to the current unit of study. 


S pupils read it is essential to supervise 
their activities. A recent analysis of 
reading skills used in study situations® lists 
forty-three reading abilities necessary in the 
middle grades. These include abilities in 
locating information, in selecting and eval- 
uating material, in organizing material, in 
relating the new concepts to familiar ideas, 
and in remembering what is read for a 
specific purpose. Too often pupils fail to 
complete their study because they have not 
received enough supervision in certain 
tasks. The types of help needed are ef- 
fectively illustrated in suggestions given by 
Snedaker and Horn.’ 

Each child may be assisted in selecting 
the books that he can read easily. Each may 
be given help with his individual diffi- 
culties. One pupil may, for example, be 
referred to a book that he has read super- 
ficially, another may be questioned on the 
meaning of the notes that he has taken, and 
still another may be aided in locating par- 
ticular facts. As far as possible group help is 


* William S. Gray, “The Nature and Organization of 
Basic Instruction in Reading,” Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, 
pp. 117-18. 

™Mabel Snedaker and Ernest Horn, “Reading in the 
Various Fields of the Curriculum,” Thirty-Sixth Year. 
book, pp. 133-82. 
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desirable to meet common needs. Capable 
pupils should not be interrupted during 
the reading. 


FTER the reading, children need help 
A in planning the activities to follow, 
such as reports or discussions. The planning 
should involve thinking through the ideas 
assembled and deciding how they may best 
be organized and presented. Observance of 
the practices of superior teachers indicates 
that ideas may be applied in class discus- 
sions, in guiding action, in dramatization, 
in construction activities, in drawing and 
art work, and in written composition. 
Through reacting to the reading material, 
the child determines its value and useful- 
ness to him. If he is encouraged to develop 
the habit of weighing reading matter and 
forming valid conclusions, he establishes a 
basis of sound thinking that will be of life- 
long advantage. 


APPROPRIATE METHODS OF GUIDANCE 
M ected in of guidance should be se- 


lected in the light of the needs of the 
particular pupils.§ Resourceful teachers 
identify important difficulties met by the 
pupils when reading, and they devise means 
of overcoming these difficulties. For iden- 
tifying difficulties two practices are valu- 
able: first, looking over written papers, and 
second, noting questionable practices while 
observing methods of reading. Teachers 
also analyze the social studies activities in- 
volving reading in order to ascertain the 
specific reading abilities necessary. This 
step includes examining the vocabulary of 
the unit and selecting the words that need 
to be developed. In addition many teachers 
study the teaching techniques that they have 
been using and endeavor to extend and im- 
prove them. Through such steps, the 
teacher is able to adapt instruction to con- 
stantly varying individual needs. 
Undoubtedly a variety of methods ought 
to be used in directing reading. This is 


*Mabel Snedaker and Ernest Horn, Thirty-Sixth 
Yearbook, pp. 162-63. 


essential because the varied reading mate- 
rials employed in social studies require 
different modes of presentation. If a par- 
ticular method is employed too exclusively 
the instruction will encourage mechanical 
responses in reading. Moreover flexible 
methods are most effective in obtaining 
improvement along a specific line. 

For instance, a single teaching procedure 
is not adequate to care for vocabulary diffi- 
culties. Gray and Holmes® have shown that 
different words present different kinds of 
difficulty to pupils. Methods of teaching one 
type of word may not be the most appro- 
priate procedures for use with another type. 
Some words, regardless of the context in 
which they appear, are fraught with mean- 
ing, but direct experience with specific ob- 
jects, pictures, or actions is required to 
make that meaning clear. Examples of such 
words are “cathedral,” ‘““drawbridge,” and 
“shepherd.” The meaning of other words 
is greatly influenced by the context. The 
word form may be familiar to the pupil, but 
the right meaning may be very different 
from the meaning that he associates with 
the term. As examples Gray and Holmes 
mention such words as “people” in the sen- 
tence, “Four things made the Greeks feel 
like one people’; and “powerful” in the 
sentence, “The Greeks believed that the 
gods were very powerful.” In the explana- 
tion of such words, the method used must 
necessarily direct attention to the context. 
In the case of still other words, the meaning 
may be figurative, or it may need to be 
traced to the root meaning. 

Furthermore, methods of instruction that 
increase the vocabularies of average pupils 
do not stimulate corresponding gains on the 
part of superior pupils. Each ability group 
requires teaching methods specifically 
adapted to the capacities of the pupils in 
that group, and the teacher’s problem is to 
find and adapt those methods. 


* William S. Gray and Eleanor Holmes, The Develop- 
ment of Meaning Vocabularies in Reading. Chicago: 
Department of Education, Univ. of Chicago, 1938, pp. 


93-107. 
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SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR THE RETARDED 
PuPIL 


ECESSARY adjustments need to be 
made in social studies classes for pupils 
who are generally retarded in reading.1° 
According to recent investigations the per- 
centage of such pupils is large enough to 
demand serious consideration. It is only 
with difficulty that some of these pupils can 
read the textbooks prepared for the grade. 
Other pupils are entirely unable to read 
the regular textbooks. It is true that many 
schools are providing special instruction 
for retarded pupils during the reading 
period. However, to depend on this special 
instruction, valuable as it is, for overcom- 
ing all the reading difficulties of the re- 
tarded reader is not sound practice. Some 
of these difficulties may occur in social 
studies only. Moreover the value of the 
remedial instruction will be lessened if the 
pupil in social studies encounters reading 
materials that are discouragingly difficult 
or if he is asked to carry out reading tasks 
that he is not yet prepared to perform. Un- 
less special adaptations are made in social 
studies, retarded pupils can not add to their 
knowledge the ideas they are expected to 
gain through reading. The detailed guid- 
ance needed by such pupils does not form 
a special reading exercise. Rather, such 
guidance tends to make the pupils inde- 
pendent workers in the social studies field. 
In order to identify pupils requiring 
special attention, the social studies teacher 
must know the reading ability of each pupil 
in the class. The retarded reader may then 
be led to study topics for which simple read- 
ing materials are available. This provision 
is possible in social studies because the cur- 
riculum permits of wide latitude in the 
selection of specific topics or units of study. 
Retarded children should not be expected 
to cover a subject so completely as superior 
pupils or to work as independently. 
It is necessary to study the difficulties of 
retarded children from day to day and to 


Mabel Snedaker and Ernest Horn, Thirty-Sixth 
Yearbook, pp. 162-63. 


apply appropriate remedies. For example, 
if the pupil fails to get the problem clearly 
in mind before reading, he may be asked 
to write out what he thinks is to be done, 
and his notation may be discussed with him. 
If he fails to take all the necessary steps in 
reading, he may be supplied with written 
study directions listing the procedures es- 
sential in solving the problem. It is, of 
course, not necessary to emphasize that 
special collections of easy books will be 
assembled for extensive reading by slow 


pupils. 


DESIRABLE READING MATERIALS 


UIDANCE in reading is most effective 
when an abundance of suitable read- 
ing materials is available. The necessity of 
adapting books to the requirements of 
pupils is widely recognized, but few of the 
specific characteristics of appropriate books 
have been defined. Only general descrip- 
tions of such books can be given. The diffi- 
culty of the materials should vary as widely 
as the abilities of the pupils. The books 
should assume only the narrow background 
of experience which the pupil is likely to 
have at the particular age. They should 
include enough concrete details to enable 
the child to draw his own conclusions, 
which may then be of a degree of general- 
ity suited to his stage of maturity. The 
organization of the book should be such as 
to attract the child’s interest in reading it 
rather than to reveal the logic of the subject 
matter. 

Enough titles should be provided to 
enable the pupil to compare the views of 
different authors on the same _ subject. 
Books are needed in single copies as well as 
in multiple copies. The teacher will need 
the single copies to develop motives for 
reporting independent reading on subjects 
not available to the entire class. The sets 
will be valuable in guiding group reading. 
The materials should, of course, vary in 
type and should include periodicals giving 
current facts, recreational books that supply 
vivid descriptions of life in previous times 
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or in far-off regions, and books for reference 
on specific points. Indeed, it is impossible 
to overemphasize the need of an adequate 
book supply. 


EVALUATION OF ATTAINMENTS 
HEN evaluating the pupil’s prog- 
ress in social studies, the social 

studies teacher should consider the pupil's 
attainments in reading. In discussions of in- 
struction in the social sciences the fact is 
frequently stressed that, after children leave 
school, they should continue to acquire, 
partly through reading, information to 
help them to participate intelligently in 
social life. If this aim is to be achieved the 
child during his school years must become 
acquainted with reliable sources of infor- 
mation. He must understand the terms used 
in such materials. He must become accus- 
tomed to collecting facts and considering 
their relevancy, to making reasonable inter- 
pretations of facts, and to reaching valid 
conclusions and decisions. Furthermore, he 
must acquire such lasting interests in social 
happenings and issues that he will continue 
to read about them throughout his life. An 
adequate evaluation of achievement in the 
social studies should, therefore, raise many 
questions relating directly to reading. Cer- 
tain of these questions deserve special con- 
sideration. 

How can teachers feel assured that chil- 
dren, after leaving school, will continue to 
acquire information that will make them 
intelligent citizens? Bobbitt emphasizes the 
fact that a good guaranty of continued read- 
ing is to be found in the child’s tendency 
at each stage of his development to read 
widely in social science by free choice. This 
tendency is shown informally if the child 
contributes interesting items to class dis- 
cussions. The list of books that a child reads 
voluntarily over a period of time may be 
studied systematically to determine the 
amount of reading done in the social studies 


field, the quality of the books chosen, and 
the variety of content in which he has estab- 
lished an interest. 

In what ways may the teacher determine 
whether the pupil can distinguish reliable 
sources of information from the unreliable? 
As suggested by Tyler,!! the teacher may 
observe the sources the pupil chooses in 
connection with his class work and may note 
the comments he makes concerning the 
values and the limitations of the vari- 
ous sources. Among other sources the 
elementary-school pupil should be familiar 
with daily newspapers and their various 
sections, with dependable magazines that 
he is able to read, and with the agencies to 
which he may go for books. 


OW may teachers ascertain whether 
LY the pupil is familiar with the essential 
vocabulary found in the social science 
materials? Unfortunately a_ satisfactory 
basic vocabulary in the subject has not yet 
been developed. Just what terms in social 
science all pupils should know remains to 
be determined. There are specific steps, 
however, that will reveal the range of a 
pupil’s vocabulary. The teacher may con- 
struct and give multiple-choice tests on a 
representative sample of the difficult words 
in the material read. By repeating such tests 
from time to time, he may estimate the 
child’s growth in knowledge of word mean- 
ings. Significant observations may also be 
made concerning the variety and the ac- 
curacy of the vocabulary that the pupil uses 
in his oral discussions. His ability to give a 
fluent oral reading of the social studies 
material is a further indication that he is 
acquiring the basic skill on which to build 
further knowledge and understanding. 


“Ralph W. Tyler, “Evaluating the Outcomes of the 
Social Studies Curriculum,” Fourteenth Yearbook, De- 
partment of Superintendence. Washington: Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 


tion, 1936, pp. 324-25. 
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KATHARINE ELIZABETH CRANE 


an independent, democratic country 

continues to hold first place in current 
magazines. In spite of the fact that many 
events pointed unmistakably to exactly 
such an outcome, the actual accomplish- 
ment of dismemberment fills the world with 
as much horror as if China, Ethiopia, Spain, 
Austria has not marked the road very 
clearly. Subsequent events have accentuated 
the situation, but there seems no reason to 
believe that there is any real regret on the 
part of the European powers who have 
made these decisions. 

In the December issue of Events Herbert 
Heaton, not too sympathetically, under- 
takes to analyze British public opinion in 
“Straws in the Wind in Britain.” Surveying 
the results of recent elections he is not at all 
sure that the Opposition is gaining. “The 
Conservatives are strongly entrenched and 
organized; they control most of the popular 
press—and what a miserable press it is in 
general!—and they have shown in at least 
three post-war elections a consummate, as 
well as diabolic, skill in scaring the electors 
out of their lives (and out of the Labor 
camp) or in sweeping them off their feet 
(and into the Tory camp). In the game of 
party politics they are like an American 
professional football team playing a small 
college.” 


Css independent, de destruction as 


UCH has been said about the 
“morale” of London during the 

tense days of the crisis, and it is in that tone 
that Elswyth Thane describes “London in 
War Scare Time” in the December Events. 
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“Comforted and sustained by the gallant 
sanity and tact of the volunteer A.R.P., peo- 
ple who had queued up outside the front 
door looking drawn and old and anxious 
came out of the back door smiling and hug- 
ging a gas mask and chatting to strangers. 
That is morale.” 

Of course I realize that anything that 
makes a whole group of the English talk to 
each other and to perfect strangers must be 
“morale,” but still I fail to be too much 
impressed even when I read that “London 
was heavy with a grim calm. Newspaper 
placards proclaimed the mobilization of the 
British fleet. Trenches and sandbagging 
went forward doggedly everywhere.” I ac- 
cept the statement that “until you have 
stitched a canvas bag for your child to carry 
a gas mask in you have not faced modern 
warfare as England faced it in September,” 
but I fail to see the essential difference be- 
tween the gas mask for the younger child 
in the city, and the gas mask for his elder 
brothers in the trenches, where there is 
every reason to believe that gas and other 
dangers will assail them more often and 
more fatally. 


HERE have been bitter charges that all 

this was, to put it brutally, only a pub- 
licity stunt on the part of the government 
to work up such a pitch of hysterical fear 
that public opinion would accept the 
Munich agreement with poignant relief 
rather than critical examination. This 
opinion is perhaps reflected in the sugges- 
tion that Chamberlain ought to be nom- 
inated as being the public personage who 
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had accomplished the most during the year, 
“since single-handed he had made Britain 
into a second rate power.” 


WING to the very great centralization 
of all economic as well as political 
lite in London, any extensive damage by 
air attack might cause such economic and 
political dislocations that adequate armed 
resistance to an enemy would become im- 
possible; but this is more true of hit bomb- 
ing than of gas bombing, and all the fire- 
works of publicity has gone to dramatize 
the horrors of gas. It has concerned itself 
with the dangers to the women, children, 
and non-combatant men in the cities. When 
did it become so terrible a thing for a 
woman to die? When did it become so much 
worse for a nation to lose its old men, non- 
combatant men, women, and, yes, its chil- 
dren than to lose that great group of boys 
and young men who in the nature of the 
case have always been called out to fight in 
war? There are probably certain well de- 
fined risks and dangers from which society 
does well to protect its women, but death by 
gas or bombs is, I think, not one of them. 
Men live and men die—once. So do women. 
Other wars, countless other wars, have 
threatened and actually overtaken Britain 
with no such excitement as this. Indeed the 
Empire has very seldom been at peace en- 
tirely within her own borders. Generation 
after generation of older boys and men have 
gone out from London to fight for her, and 
many of them to die deaths very much more 
horrible than death by gas. To danger and 
to death the women of the country have 
sent their sons and sweethearts with flags 
flying and courage ringing high. It is a hard 
saying, but, as a woman, I feel forced to 
admit that that brave display of the non- 
combatant population seems to have been 
the high courage of enduring someone else’s 
danger and suffering. When a much smaller 
danger menaced them, they faced it with 
the kind of courage that only made Britain’s 
blood run more cold. 
It is not quite to the point to say that 
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America has always lived across the wide 
Atlantic and does not face the danger of 
invasion or bombing, and that therefore she 
has hardly the right to an opinion. On the 
contrary as a people we have feared and ex- 
perienced a good deal of attack on our 
women and children. Within the memory 
of living men the South was invaded, cities 
and countryside, and her women experi- 
enced named and nameless suffering. The 
South might well have preferred gas bombs 
to the armies that laid waste her fertile 
acres. Our capital city was burned once by 
an enemy and gravely threatened several 
times. Throughout its existence our ad- 
vancing western frontier lived in ever pres- 
ent fear of Indian attack, and over and over 
again that fear became actuality. For never 
a moment did it cease to be true, for men 
and for women, for young and for old, that 
in the midst of life there was death. 


OT leaving out of account all the suf- 

fering and agony of war, the fact re- 
mains that the one valid argument against 
war in all its aspects is that it stops entirely 
for the time being the whole important 
process of the civilization of mankind, and, 
after it is over, it leaves behind itself great 
dislocations that continue to impede the 
progress of civilization. Nations ought to 
come to their national decisions in the clear 
understanding of that grave fact, but it is 
probably very dangerous for a people to let 
itself be moved in its decisions by any 
shrinking from the horrors of war as they 
will fall upon its own head. 


CANADIAN OPINIONS 


ANADIAN opinion is wholly dissatis- 
C fied in some of its expressions of opin- 
ion concerning the Munich agreement. 
Willson Woodside, a Canadian, contributes 
to the December Harpers “The Road to 
Munich.” He thinks that “Chamberlain 
wanted Germany to have the Sudetenland,” 
and that the present British government be- 
lieved “that the sooner Germany completes 
the historic process of unifying all Germans 
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and reestablishes the security of her intol- 
erably open frontiers, and the quicker her 
grievances against Versailles are rectified, 
the sooner Hitler’s cause will be taken 
from him, the Nazi ferment will stop, and 
Europe can settle down. . . . The expansion 
of Hitler’s Germany, as they saw it, was an 
inevitable and unrestrainable historic force. 
It could take place in two directions, 
toward the West and thence out into the 
world, their world, or toward the East into 
the maelstrom of stubborn Danubian races 
which broke Turkey and Austria-Hungary, 
and beyond into the steppes of Russia, 
where it might wear itself out in a clash with 
Bolshevism.” 

Equally convinced of the Conservative 
government’s bad faith and lack of judg- 
ment is E. A. Forsey in the December 
Canadian Forum. ‘‘For a government which 
has destroyed the League, handed the keys 
of Gibralter to Hitler and Mussolini, and 
left Britain without a single friend on the 
continent of Europe (France is a doubtful 
exception), no armaments will ever be sufh- 
cient.” 


Far ASIA 


EPERCUSSIONS of the Munich agree- 

ment are felt throughout the world. 
Italy puts forth renewed “feelers” to obtain 
more colonies. There is evidence that after 
all these bitter years, the Spanish war will 
be settled by the same kind of international 
diplomacy as settled the Munich agreement. 
Palestine seems to be further and further 
from peace. In far Asia, two weeks after 
Munich, Japan began her attack on Canton 
and a little more than a week later took the 
city and isolated Britain’s precious Hong 
Kong from the mainland. Shortly afterward 
she took Hankow and apparently moves 
into control of a wider and wider area in 
China. 

In the December Pacific Affairs Nicholas 
Roosevelt in “Europe Lays Asia Open to 
Aggression” discusses the effect the dismem- 
berment of Czechoslovakia will have on 
alignments, ambitions, and events in Asia, 


ay 


and in the Near East which constitutes Ger- 
many’s highway to further expansion. “So 
long as the detachment of the Ukraine from 
Russia remains a cardinal policy of Ger- 
many, Russia is forced to abandon any 
dreams it may have of regaining its position 
in the Far East. It is even likely to have to 
stand by inactively while Japan penetrates 
deeper into China and Mongolia. . . . Fully 
as important is the fact that so long as Hitler 
is redrawing the map of Europe neither 
Great Britain nor France can pay much 
attention to what is happening in the Far 
East.” 


N the assumption, then, that China’s 
hope of effective resistance lies en- 
tirely within herself, what hope has she? 
Your own knowledge of the methods of 
guerilla warfare and of the lack of centrali- 
zation in China makes you realize that the 
tale is not yet told in that vast land. It makes 
you suspect that the wide areas reported as 
under Japanese domination may not be 
completely dominated. There is no sensi- 
tive center in China whose destruction 
could work anything like the havoc that the 
destruction of a few city blocks in London 
might work. There are in China railroads, 
factories, banks, highways, and examples of 
most of the other paraphernalia of what we 
are pleased to call our economic civilization, 
but when all is said and done most of the 
Chinese live and die in exactly the same 
pattern of life as did their fathers, their 
grandfathers, and even their remote ances- 
tors, and are not dependent upon the 
machinery of Western economic develop- 
ment. If they have the mind and the will to 
do so, they can carry on a resistance to Japan 
that will in the end be completely devastat- 
ing to one—or both. 

All this is assumed and other basic facts 
carefully examined by Norman D. Han- 
well, “The War Economy of China’s 
Guerillas,” in the Far Eastern Survey of 
November 23. “It is still too early to gauge 
the military strength of the armed resistance 
to Japan’s advance, but certain facts already 
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visible show that the ‘guerilla movement’ 
has far outgrown the scope that customary 
usage of the phrase suggests.’ After a de- 
tailed examination of various aspects, ‘‘the 
obvious conclusion is that, so far as neces- 
sary material resources are concerned, the 
guerillas are in a position to carry on their 
warfare indefinitely. They have the food 
and the clothes to maintain the extremely 
low standard of living prevalent before the 
war. The simple military equipment neces- 
sary for this type of warfare can be re- 
plenished.” 

Another aspect of the same picture is pre- 
sented in “The Future Foreshadowed: 
China’s New Democracy” by A British Ob- 
server in the December Pacific Affairs. 
“Comparison between North China today 
and conditions even as late as January this 
year encourages the view that China can not 
only win the war but also build up a govern- 
ment capable of facing the aftermath of 
war. ... The rapid growth of the ‘New 
Fourth Army’ movement of partisan war- 
fare and independent local self-government 
in the Shanghai-Nanking region indicates 
that the example of the armed democracy of 
North China may yet spread over the whole 
country, presenting a resistance with which 
Japan cannot cope, and making possible in 
the future a genuinely democratic China.” 


OuRSELVES 


ND US? Miriam S. Farley discusses 
America’s Stake in the Far East in an 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations booklet (10 cents), which is a reprint 
from the Twelfth Annual Debate Hand- 
book of the American Foreign Policy 
Association. It is a careful and detailed 
examination of the status of affairs before 
the present hostilities and the bearings of 
it upon trade. Whether or not the tangible 
dollars and cents of the short run or the 
long run ought to determine our policy 
is not discussed. “One thing at least seems 
fairly certain: that, whoever wins, both 
China and Japan will be seriously impover- 
ished by the war for a generation to come. 


Thus, although the task of post-war recon- 
struction will create a considerable demand 
for American goods—as it did in Europe 
after the World War—there will be very 
little money to pay for them. Hence any 
extensive development of American export 
trade will have to be conducted largely on 
a basis of long-term credit. Whether Amer- 
ica will be willing to put up the money de- 
pends to a large extent upon whether or not 
any genuine reconciliation can be achieved 
between China, Japan, and the Western 
powers which will offer a prospect of polit- 
ical stability in the Orient. And whether 
such loans, if made, can eventually be re- 
paid in an orderly manner depends very 
largely upon whether America is willing to 
receive the products of the Orient in ex- 
change for her own.” 


F British and American Relations in 
the Far East William W. Lockwood, 
Jr, says (also American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations pamphlet, 10 cents): 
“Japan can probably not be persuaded to 
give up its cherished dream of continental 
conquest—in spite of the tremendous cost 
of the present campaign—unless she receives 
some assurance that more sympathetic at- 
tention than in the past will be given to her 
legitimate economic needs. China cannot 
become a strong modern nation, able to 
guarantee the just interests of other powers 
in the whole area under the control of its 
national government, unless such countries 
as Great Britain and America translate their 
sentimental friendship into acts of concrete 
helpfulness, free from any ulterior purpose 
of gaining political influence.” 


EVERAL articles have appeared in re- 

cent magazines by George Fielding 
Eliot, the author of The Ramparts We 
Watch. To the December issue of Harpers 
he contributes ‘““The Defense of America,” 
dealing with the problems of what consti- 
tutes an adequate and workable armament 
program for ourselves. The article is written 
in the light of the very recent events in 
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Europe, and it accepts without question the 
doctrine that all hope of “‘collective se- 
curity” is dead and that any nation’s only 
hope of security lies in the strength of her 
own right arm. On that basis, then, and 
leaving aside all consideration of the politi- 
cal and economic measures that are perti- 
nent to any defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, he comes to his conclusions. “We 
cannot shut ourselves off from every contact 
with other nations, but we can make sure 
that we command the seas which are the 
medium of those contacts—the seas which 
are our ramparts, and upon which we must 
stand our watch.” 


RAILROADS 


AILROADS and railroading are closely 

bound up in the development and pros- 
perity of this broad land, but now the whole 
industry has fallen on evil days. It is a sad 
day when a third of the country’s railroad 
mileage is in receivership or bankruptcy, a 
half—and in that half some of the very 
finest properties in the country—is not earn- 
ing enough this year to pay even operating 
expenses and taxes, and nine tenths not 
earning enough to meet combined obliga- 
tions of taxes, operating expenses, and fixed 
charges not counting interest. Only about 
one tenth is earning enough to meet those 
charges and to have anything at all for re- 
serves Or improvements—not to mention 
dividends. 

In the December Atlantic Leslie Craven 
discusses ‘‘Railroads under Pressure’’ with 
remarkable clarity and readability. It is a 
complicated subject at best, and, although 
it is a subject of first importance in our na- 
tional life, it is not popularly interesting 
for a variety of reasons, but this article does 
a good deal toward explaining the funda- 
mental issues of the problem. 

The author points out its really very great 
importance in our complex national life. 
“The stabilization of a great industry in- 
directly involves millions of our people. 
Forty per cent of our railroad bonds are in 
default. Over half of them are owned by in- 


surance companies, savings banks, and edu- 
cational institutions. There are 60,000,000 
holders of insurance policies, and 15 per 
cent of the assets of the insurance companies 
are in railway bonds. There are millions of 
railroad stock and bond holders. Further- 
more, the depression of the railroads has a 
profound effect upon the so-called heavy in- 
dustries. Whereas, ordinarily, the railroads 
are great purchasers of such things as lum- 
ber, coal, and steel, their purchases now are 
scant.” Their demoralization and disorgan- 
ization retards the recovery of the whole na- 
tion. 

Government ownership? “The difficulty 
of the governmental operation of such a 
great enterprise, through the inclination 
of the politicians to operate the property to 
secure political effects, had been made ap- 
parent” by the government administration 
during the war years. Yet, whether the 
government owns the railroads outright or 
just continues to control them, it is equally 
necessary that it come to some equitable 
program of management. 

“There is no remedy but to increase the 
net income. To do so, expenses have got 
to be cut. .. . Disinterested observers gener- 
ally sustain the conclusion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission . . . that salva- 
tion does not lie in the reduction of fixed 
charges. While some roads have excessive 
capital structures, the capitalization of the 
railroads generally, judged by investment, is 
relatively low. . . . The way seems to lie 
through consolidations.” 

Consolidation as a fundamental means 
of saving would involve, incidentally, the 
jobs of those whose labor would thereby be- 
come unnecessary, and organized labor has 
fought consolidation, therefore, by every 
means in its power, “regardless of the issue.” 
Yet “were Congress to pass a law to-morrow 
forbidding bankrupt farmers to discharge 
their hired men, and requiring all bankrupt 
manufacturers, on consolidating their fac- 
tories, not to discharge any employees, the 
reaction against such legislation would 
shake the country.” The Emergency Trans- 
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portation Act of 1933 did just that thing to 
the railroads. 

“It is clear that the employees should be 
protected, but it is not clear that the inves- 
tors, instead of society as a whole, should 
bear the cost. So to require was clearly class 
legislation.” In order to protect a relatively 
small number of employees—perhaps 75,000 
men, for instance, if the seven or eight major 
systems were consolidated—we paralyze a 
reorganization of the whole system and carry 
a dead weight in the midst of frantic efforts 
to achieve recovery. 

This summary has attempted to list only 
the high spots. The article itself continues to 
be important and not beyond the de- 
termined effort of your good pupils. 


LAWYERS—AND J URIES 


ROM time to time in these columns I 

have referred to what seems to me the 
curious relation of lawyers and the legal 
profession to the problem of justice and to 
the public’s even more curious lack of in- 
terest in the matter. This seems especially 
strange at a time when there seems to be a 
determined attack on the much more so- 
cially conscientious medical profession and 
some likelihood of success in the determined 
effort to arouse public opinion to demand 
that medicine be “‘socialized.” It seems to be 
entirely overlooked that “socialized medi- 
cine” means control and administration by 
lawyers and politicians, and that it behooves 
us to consider whether as a practical matter 
that kind of control will be more nearly in 
accord with our conscious needs and desires 
than is the present system. 

In the December Harpers Ferdinand 
Lundberg considers the “Legal Profession’”’ 
from this point of view. Over and over again 
“the injured parties have no redress be- 
cause, having no money, they have no law- 
yers. . .. According to reports of committees 
of the bar associations, lawyers do give 
gratuitous services, but even if gratuitous 
services were as frequently and as consist- 
ently given as they are by the medical pro- 
fession—which they are not—the problem 


would still exist. Gratuitous services, the 
proliferation of more legal-aid societies, are 
not the solutions to the problem. Justice as 
an act of charity has about it an unfortunate 
connotation.” 

He points out that, “intent upon pecuni- 
ary or honorific gain, the profession has 
stood singularly high above class biases; it 
has been as willing to serve the more aggres. 
sive portions of the underworld as to serve 
the business system, as willing to serve labor 
unions (provided their treasuries were sub- 
stantial), as the great middle-class of eco- 
nomically favored rentiers. It has withheld 
its services from the indigent aristocrat and 
from the bankrupt businessman just as 
scrupulously as from the socially submerged 
one-third to one-half of the citizenry.” 

As a consequence “those citizens that are 
termed ‘exploited’ under capitalism usually 
turn out to be, under rigorous examination, 
citizens that are merely not able to retain 
lawyers. They constitute perhaps the bulk 
of citizens.’ Society’s task is, then, to extend 
the benefits of legal help to the “exploited” 
classes “not only in the interests of social 
justice but also in the interests of social 
stability and tranquility.” 

For that purpose what we need is not 
fewer but more lawyers—as well as a com- 
plete change of heart. “In relation to the 
inability of most people to pay for legal 
services under the present dispensation it 
is true that there are too many lawyers. But 
in relation to the social need for the services 
of lawyers the country could probably use 
a bar with twice the present number. This 
situation will have to be left for discussion 
in a later article.” 

Next month the same author will discuss 
“Should the Legal Profession Be Social- 
ized?” 


S a comment on the very common legal 
contention that all juries are foolish 

and all jurymen incompetent, A Juryman 
discusses, “Just How Stupid Are Juries?” 
in the same magazine. We have all listened 
to stories and discussions, mostly by lawyers, 
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of the shortcomings of juries and the diffi- 
culties lawyers have in trying cases before 
twelve such persons. The author of this 
article, on the other hand, says his own fairly 
extensive experience as a juryman has lead 
him to quite different conclusions. He 
thinks that the man who serves on a jury is 
commonly possessed of ordinary intelligence 
and an ordinarly fairminded attitude toward 
the evidence. The ‘“‘jury is just as intelli- 
gent’ as the lawyer, and, moreover, “the 
truth from the witness stand is the only 
thing that makes a real impression on the 


jury.” The italics are the author's. 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


¢ HEN Dictators Die” by Charles 

Petrie in the English Quarterly Re- 

| view for October discusses the reigning dic- 
tators and the chances of their successors— 
with the exception of Atatiirk, Turkey’s 
dictator who has since died. “Yet, when all 
is said and done, the dictator, like the mule, 
suffers from the weakness that he has neither 
pride of ancestry nor hope of posterity. In 
spite of the firmness of his rule and of the 
prosperity which he often brings to the 
country that he governs, there is a latent 
feeling of uncertainty, and speculation is 
always rife as to what will happen when he 
dies.” 

“Mr. Ambassador Kennedy” by Karl 
Schriftgiesser in the Winter North Ameri- 
can Review describes the past career and 
present outlook of our ambassador to Great 
Britain in order to explain why he is not as 
liberal an upholder of a liberal New Deal 
as he is supposed to be and why he was 
found in the position of apologist for the 
Munich agreement. He “has always dis- 
trusted the processes of democracy and has 
longed for a ‘leader who would lead’.” 

Another English periodical the Spectator 
for November 18 devotes twenty pages to 
“The Post War Great’’—Hitler, Masaryk, 
Atatiirk, Roosevelt, Stalin, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Gandhi, Einstein, and, in the field of liter- 
ature, W. B. Yeats. It leads off with a con- 
sideration of “Standards of Greatness” by 





Goronwy Rees. “In the end no one can . 
judge who is great or not; history alone can 
decide, and the secret she guards so jeal- 
ously may be that there is no such thing as 
individual greatness.” 


HIsTorRIcAL NoveELs 


ISCUSSING “The Historical Novel’ 
D in the October-December issue of 
Sewanee Review Alastair MacDonald Tay- 
lor is interested in showing its importance 
as a source of history rather than as an in- 
strument for effective teaching. He is show- 
ing the essential difference between novels 
dealing with their own times as valid source 
materials and novels that attempt to recon- 
struct past times and events, and are there- 
fore only source material for their own times 
and point of view. Still much of what he 
has to say is applicable to the other purpose. 
Most of the titles he mentions you know, and 
some of them you use. As examples, the ob- 
vious ones are the Jliad and the Odyssey and 
the Germania of an elder day, the writings 
of Geoffrey Chaucer and Piers the Plowman 
who, one or the other, has “the honour of 
being the foremost social historian of the 
fourteenth century in England,” and, of a 
different kind and flavor, Charles Reade’s 
Cloister and the Hearth which shows the 
“village tavern and monastic life of: the 
Middle Ages with a vividness that has never 
been excelled for pure description.” You 
know and probably use Weir Mitchell's 
Hugh Wynne for your teaching of the 
American Revolution, but you may be in- 
terested in this discussion of the sources the 
author used to acquire his excellent infor- 
mation and the authentic atmosphere “of a 
period’s manners, customs, dress, diet, 
amusements, politics.” (A detailed examina- 
tion of this novel by Max Farrand appeared 
in the Washington Historical Quarterly of 
April, 1907.) 

Discussing the later nineteenth century 
political novels interested in ideas rather 
than emotions, he speaks in passing of the 
picture of English life before the Reform 
Act of 1832 given in the novels of Disraeli, 
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Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred. “Other im- 
portant political novelists have been George 
Eliot, whose Felix Holt . . . embodies her 
message to the working classes upon the pas- 
sage of the Reform Bill of 1867; George 
Meredith, whose Beauchamp’s Career is as 
satirical a work as can be found on the po- 
litical conservatism of his day; Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward, who wrote Marcella and Sir 
George Tressady, the latter dealing with the 
passage in Parliament of the “Maxwell Fac- 
tory Bill,” Henry Adams, whose Democ- 
racy unveils the shallowness and low moral 
purpose in Washington, and Winston 
Churchill, whose Coniston is the best 
chronicle we have, in American literature, 
of the old-time state boss.” Perhaps the 
main difficulty about using such novels is 
that youth tends to prefer emotion to ideas 
and probably prefers action to either. 


OR that reason such an eighteenth cen- 
i. novel of manners as Richardson’s 
Pamela has an appeal that, too often, 
teachers overlook. Even though the novel is 
long, it can be said that a lot happens and 


most of it is breathless. Owing to what is 
still a startling frankness in dealing with the 
main plot of the story, it probably could not 
have been used for high school classes a 
generation ago, but in the present vogue of 
entire frankness there would probably be 
little difficulty. The picture of eighteenth 
century thought and manners is unforget- 
able—but to be strictly avoided if you wish 
to teach about “the good old days.” 


OR a modern historical novelist we have 

Dmitri Merejkowsky “who has found in 
the Italy of the High Renaissance a fertile 
field for the setting of some of his most 
successful works of fiction. Largely bio- 
graphical in content, these novels exemplify 
a modern trend in historical writing. 
Certainly, the Romance of Leonardo da 
Vinci can be said to reconstruct that extra- 
ordinary period of human creativeness of 


moral anarchy and intellectual unleashing 
of artistic genius and religious chaos,” an; 
of great titans of achievement. “Admitting 
that Merejkowsky has the creator of Mon 
Lisa say words which were never spoken, it 
may still be maintained that as those sep. 
tences are true in their historical inten: 
they are of genuine value to all who would 
appreciate da Vinci.” 

The author thinks “‘the same evaluation 
can be made for another prominent modem 
historical novelist, Leon Feuchtwanger, 
who is the interpreter of Medieval German 
social life, and is well known for his Jew 
Siiss and The Ugly Duchess,”’—although he 
later quotes a critic who holds that The 
Ugly Duchess ‘‘really reflects the disillusion. 
ment of post-war Germany and Europe, 
rather than picturing the fourteenth cen. 
tury.” 


ITH some humor Walter L. Myers, 

in the autumn issue of the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, examines “The Novel of 
the Past.” It “gives us escape—with honor. 
If we grow abashed at our breathlessness 
when savages avid of long-tressed scalps are 
hard on the heroine’s trail, or when the 
Yankee raiders are heaping ancestral por- 
traits for the firing of the mansion, while 
the Colonel and his daughter stand by in 
agonized disdain, we can turn to the fore- 
word and the bibliography for reassurance.” 


ODERN Germany is the subject of 
Reaching for the Stars, the current 
Atlantic serial of which the first thirteen 
chapters are published in the December is- 
sue. It is an American’s tale of what hap- 
pened to herself in Hitler’s Germany, full 
of everyday incident and absorbing interest. 
It is a convincing picture of the Germany 
we all know of gentleness and kindliness, 
music and laughter, but it is an equally con- 
vincing picture of a Germany that may not 
speak its own mind in public, that is 
“pledged to blind obedience.” 
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SESSIONS AND PAPERS 


of schools, Glasgow, Scotland, discussed the 
“Problem of Political Bias in the Social Stud- 


alps are In the general session Friday morning the . : : . 

1en the welcome by Mayor Scully and response by Mr ies,” noting biases that are almost impossible 
ral por- fF Ellis were followed by four short addresses. ‘© ©SC4P® accepting the need for facing them, 
, while — Ben G. Graham of the Pittsburgh public T°C°8M2Ing difficulties due to censorship, and 


making some constructive suggestions. 


1 by in — schools described ways of “‘Reorganizing the 
1e fore- Secondary-School Program to Meet the Needs Henry W. Holmes, dean of the Graduate 
rance.” | of Youth”—needs growing out of population School of Education, Harvard, analyzed “The 


and technical changes, and made apparent in 
such publications as Youth Tell Their Story, 


Sorry Business of State Requirements,” of cer- 
tification based on paper records rather than 


mee recently published by the National Youth on careful consideration of personality, experi- 
piven Commission. Mr Graham identified vocational ence, maturity, and carefully constructed ex- 
rie training and guidance as the most important § aminations. He sketched a practical program 
h present need. He also noted the needs of slow _ for developing such a basis for certification. 
it hap- learners, and emphasized the necessity for im- The five luncheon sessions, at each of which 
y, full partial consideration of such problems as inter- a paper was read and discussed, were well 
terest. national law and peace; population changes, _ attended. A. K. King’s paper on the South ap- 
rmany including the differential birthrate, migration, _ pears in this issue. The substance of the talks 
lines, and overpopulation; conservation and the use _on evaluation in the social studies by Ralph 
y con- of resources; and health, sanity, and crime. He — Tyler of the University of Chicago and Hilda 
uy not cited some of the work of Pittsburgh schools in Taba, associated with him in the evaluation 
nat fe guidance and citizenship training. program of the Eight-Year Study, will appear 





The Reverend Paul E. Campbell, superin- 
tendent of parish schools in the Pittsburgh 
diocese, spoke on “The Significance of His- 
tory,” developing the address to the National 
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in a later number. The other luncheon speak- 
ers were Charles H. Coleman of the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, whose subject 
was “The Constitution in the Classroom”; 
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Carroll R. Daugherty, chief economist of the 
Wage-Hour Administration, who considered 
“What Principles of Labor Organization Can 
Be Taught in the Schools?”; and William G. 
Kimmel, whose topic was “How the Social 
Studies Might Help Modern Youth.” 

The Friday afternoon sections were con- 
cerned with integration in the junior high 
school and with problems of differentiation for 
high and low ability levels in the elementary 
and senior high schools. Several of the papers, 
nearly all of which were reports by classroom 
teachers of actual experimentation, will appear 
in Social Education. 

At the dinner session Carroll R. Daugherty 
gave a clear and rounded account of the pur- 
pose, provisions, and administration of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, calling attention to 
practical difficulties and ways of meeting them, 
and forecasting some of the probable or 
possible effects of the act. The presidential ad- 
dress of C. C. Barnes will appear in the Febru- 
ary number of Social Education. After an 
intermission, Ruth West presented the Ninth 
Yearbook, of the National Council, “Utiliza- 
tion of Community Resources in the Social 
Studies,” of which she is editor. It was then 
discussed by I. James Quillen of Stanford Uni- 
versity and Howard E. Wilson of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Mr Wilson’s review of the Yearbook 
appears in this issue. 

The three Saturday morning sessions were 
devoted to visual and auditory instruction in 
the social studies. A school project in filming 
the colonial history of Rhode Island was de- 
scribed by Henry E. Childs, supervisor of visual 
education at Providence, who showed part of 
the film. The development of instructional 
films for elementary schools was discussed by 
W. H. Hartley, graduate student in Teachers 

College, Columbia University, and research as- 
sociate for Erpi Classroom Films, who also 
showed reels recently released. Arch A. Mercey, 
assistant director of the United States Film 
Service in the National Emergency Council, 
Washington, explained some of the work of 
the federal government in producing educa- 
tional films, and, like Lloyd L. Ramseyer of the 
Ohio State University, whose subject was docu- 
mentary films, concluded his presentation with 
the showing of recent releases. In the radio ses- 
sion recordings of broadcasts were played in 
connection with the talk on “Classroom Use 
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of the Radio” by Margaret Harrison, radio 
consultant of the Progressive Education Asso. 
ciation, and the paper by W. M. Gregory, di. 
rector of the Educational Museum of the Cleve. 
land public schools, which will presently be 


published in this journal. Other participants f 


in these sessions, as chairman or discussion 
leader, were D. C. Knowlton of New York Uni. 
versity, John A. Hollinger, director of visuali. 
zation, Pittsburgh, I. Keith Tyler and Norman 
Woelfel, both of the Ohio State University, 
and Allen Y. King, director of social studies, 
Cleveland. 

A symposium on “How Should a Functional 
Program in the Social Studies Be Organized?” 
followed the luncheon session. Brief statements 
were made by S. P. McCutchen of the Ohio 
State University, H. S. Jones, superintendent 
of schools, Gary, Kathryn Schnorrenberg of 
Baltimore, J. C. Parker of the Michigan De. 
partment of Public Instruction, H. B. Bruner 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Florence R. Tryon of the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, and Stanley E. Diamond of 
Detroit. 


New OFFICERS 


In accordance with the recommendations 
of the nominating committee, presented by 
A. C. Krey, chairman, Ruth West of the Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane, was elected 
president for 1939, succeeding C. C. Barnes of 
Detroit. Howard R. Anderson of Cornell Uni- 
versity was elected first vice-president, Fremont 
P. Wirth of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, becomes second vice. 
president, Howard E. Wilson of Harvard Uni- 
versity, remains secretary-treasurer, and Mary 
G. Kelty of Chicago succeeds Nelle E. Bowman 
of Tulsa as an elected member of the Executive 
Committee. 

Fourteen members of the Executive Commit- 
tee were in attendance—C. C. Barnes, Ruth 
West, Howard R. Anderson, Howard E. Wil- 
son, Erling M. Hunt, Nelle E. Bowman, Burr 
W. Phillips, A. C. Krey, Edgar Dawson, R. M. 
Tryon, W. G. Kimmel, E. B. Wesley, R. 0. 
Hughes, and Elmer Ellis. 


MEMBERSHIP AND PuBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr Wilson reported substantial gains in 
membership, although the total is still far 
lower than it should be for the professional 
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| organization of so large a number of teachers 


as are concerned with social studies. ‘The Coun- 
cil approved the establishment of a permanent 
Committee on Public Relations, planned by 
Howard R. Anderson as second vice-president, 
of which Roy A. Price will serve as chairman, 
and which will presently include a chairman 
for each of the forty-eight states. Through this 
and the steadily growing number of state, dis- 
trict, and local councils, it is hoped to expand 
the membership and influence of the national 
organization. 


SocIAL EDUCATION 


Social Education seems firmly established as 
the journal of the National Council. A grow- 
ing subscription list and increased sale of ad- 
vertising space are steadily reducing depend- 
ence on the subsidy that made its establishment 
possible. The lists of subscribers and contribu- 
tors indicate that it is actually a national— 
even an international—publication. Perhaps it 
is appropriate to remind the large number of 
subscribers who are not members of the Na- 
tional Council that a dollar added to their sub- 
scription makes them a member and covers 
subscription to the Yearbook (otherwise two 
dollars) and at least two bulletins a year (fifty 
cents to a dollar each). 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Publications Committee, of which Wil- 
bur F. Murra of Harvard University is chair- 
man, has announced that the 1939 Yearbook, 
to be edited by Burr W. Phillips of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will be concerned with “The 
In-Service Growth of Social-Studies Teachers,” 
and that the 1940 Yearbook, of which Harold 
F. Clark of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is editor, will deal with “Economic Edu- 
cation.” 

Three bulletins will be published in 1939, 
one a bibliography of textbooks in the social 
studies, for which Mr Murra is responsible, 
and two on test items in economics and gov- 
ernment by H. R. Anderson and E. F. Lund- 
quist, continuing the two bulletins on test 
items already published. Other bulletins are in 
preparation. Mr Murra will be glad to con- 
sider any manuscripts or any suggestions for 
bulletins or yearbooks that may be sent to him 
at 13 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University. 
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Kansas City IN 1939 


The Executive Committee after careful con- 
sideration of various invitations and possibili- 
ties decided to hold the annual meeting for 
1939 in Kansas City, Missouri, on Friday and 
Saturday, November 24-25. Meanwhile, besides 
the meeting with the American Historical As- 
sociation which was held in Chicago during the 
Christmas holidays, the National Council will 
meet in Cleveland in February, as announced 
below, and with the National Education As- 
sociation at San Francisco in June. 

E. M. H. 


CLEVELAND PROGRAM 


Plans for the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in connection with 
the annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators at Cleve- 
land in February are announced by Ruth West, 
president, and Allen Y. King, chairman of the 
local committee. 

On Saturday morning, February 25, prob- 
lems of the social studies curriculum will be 
discussed in the Pine Room of the Statler 
Hotel, Euclid Avenue and East 12th Street, at 
10 A.M. 

A luncheon session at 12:15, in the Euclid 
Room of the Statler, will be addressed by 
Harold Burton, mayor of Cleveland, on the sub- 
ject “Educating Citizens.” 

At 2:15, in the Lattice Room of the Statler, 
William A. Mosher, dean of the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship, Syracuse University, will 
lead a discussion of training for political citi- 
zenship, and Harold F. Clark of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, a discussion of 
training for economic citizenship. 

An informal dinner will be held at the Guild 
Hall (in the Republic Building at Prospect 
and Ontario) at 6:30. Invitations to speak have 
been extended to Quincy Wright of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Charles A. Beard. 

The price of luncheon tickets and dinner 
tickets is $1.25 each. Reservations should be 
sent to Allen Y. King, Board of Education, 
Cleveland. 


Other topics to be discussed at the meeting 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators at Cleveland, February 25-March 
2, include “Education, Propaganda, and Press 
Freedom,” 8 p.M., Sunday, February 26; “Na- 
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tional Planning,” 8 p.M., Monday, February 
27; “Social Foundations of Education,” g A.M., 
Wednesday, March 1; “The Reduction of 
Crime through Improved Educational Pro- 
grams,” 8 p.M., Wednesday; and “Economic 
Foundations of Education,” 9 a.M., Thursday, 
March 2. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The annual fall meeting of the New England 
History Teachers’ Association met together 
with the National Council for the Social 
Studies at Boston University and the Lenox 
Hotel, Boston, on Saturday, December 3. 

Four sectional meetings were held in the 
morning. In one on “England’s Foreign Policy 
and the Future,” at which Warren O. Ault of 
Boston University presided, the discussion was 
led by Phillips Bradley of Queen’s College, 
New York City, John S. Custer, Avon Old 
Farms School, Arthur B. Darling of Phillips 
Academy at Andover, André Schenker of Con- 
necticut State College, James D. Squires of 
Colby Junior College, and William J. Wilkin- 
son of Colby College. In that on “Visualiza- 
tion,” of which Dorothy Kendall of Milton 
Academy, president of the association was 
chairman, the leaders were Leland S. Marsh, 
Roosevelt School, Melrose, Massachusetts, 
John R. Fitzgerald of the Weathersfield, Con- 
necticut, High School, Mary G. Browne of the 
Holyoke High School, and Sarah S. Cummings 
of the State Teachers College, Framingham. 
The third section, concerned with “Ways and 
Means of Reducing the Gap between School 
and College History,” was under the chair- 
manship of Paul P. Cram, Harvard University; 
the discussion leaders were Ronald C. Beasly, 
Groton School, S. P. R. Chadwick, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Roland Godfrey, Boston 
Public Latin School, W. Ainsworth Green, 
Kingswood School, West Hartford, and 
Margaret South, Newton High School. Louis 
P. Benezet of Dartmouth College was chairman 
of the section on the “Content of a Course in 
Problems of Democracy,” at which the leaders 
were William E. Blake of the Hartford High 
School, F. W. Carrier of the Somerville High 
School, J. Burroughs Stokes of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Ernest F. Upham of the Wellesley 
High School, and Daniel P. A. Willard of the 
Newtonville High School. The luncheon 
speaker was Arthur N. Holcombe of Harvard 
University. 
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Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard University 
was elected president to succeed Miss Kendall. 
Tyler Kepner, Brookline High School, was 
elected vice-president, Horace Kidger was re. 
elected secretary-treasurer, and William Salton. 
stall of Phillips Exeter Academy was elected 
to the council. 








LONG ISLAND 


A meeting of the Long Island Social Stud. 
ies Teachers’ Association was held on Decenm. 
ber 13 at Hempstead, at which the subject 
considered was “What the Elementary Grades 
Are Doing in the Social Studies.” 

The officers are Edward Range, Amityville, 
president; Helen Lancaster, Huntington, vice. 
president; Ella Falkinburg, Smithtown Branch, 
secretary; and Matthew Smith, Great Neck, 
treasurer. 














NEW YORK CITY 
The Social Studies Section of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion, of which Dr Michael Levine is chairman, 
met on November 18 to consider “The Intel- 
lectual Preparation of the Social Science 
Teacher.” The speakers were Professors Eduard 
Heimann of the “University in Exile,” and 
Willard E. Atkins of New York University. 
Dr W. A. Hannig of the New York City Board 

of Examiners led the discussion. 












The Section will devote its January meet- 
ing to the consideration of “The Role of the 
Foreign Languages in American Citizenship 
Training.” The speakers will be Dr Theodore 
Huebener, acting director of Foreign Lan- 
guages for the New York City public schools, 
and Dr Leonard Covello, principal of the 
Benjamin Franklin High School in New York 
City. Representatives of the social science and 
foreign language teachers’ associations will par- 
ticipate in the discussion. This meeting will 
be held at the Commerce Building of C.C.N.Y. 
at 2grd Street and Lexington Avenue on Fri- 
day evening, January 13, at 8 P.M. 

The final meeting of the current school year 
will be held on March 10, and will deal with 
“Democracy in Action in the Senior High 
Schools of New York City.” M.L. 








NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
Social Studies met in its annual fall session 
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at Atlantic City on November 11, with Harry 
M. Fagan of Atlantic City, president, in the 
chair. Hadley T. Cantril of Princeton Univer- 
sity spoke on “Why Propaganda Works,” Mrs 
Viola L. Hutchinson, assistant supervisor of 
the Federal Writers’ Project of New Jersey ex- 
plained “How the Federal Writers’ Project 
Functions,” and a report was presented on the 
sponsorship of “Stories of New Jersey,” a Fed- 
eral Writers’ project. 

The new officers are E. Schuyler Palmer, 
Montclair, president; Geraldine M. Cooley, 
Plainfield, vice-president; and Justin H. Hess, 


Atlantic City, secretary-treasurer. 
H. M. F. 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
held a luncheon Friday noon, November 4, in 
connection with the Social Studies Section of 
the High School Conference at Urbana. The 
one hundred twenty guests who attended heard 
Dr A. C. Krey of the University of Minnesota 
tell of the early days of the National Council. 
Dr William Habberton of the University of 
Illinois and his local committee were in charge 
of the arrangements. By unanimous consent it 
was decided to make the luncheon an annual 
affair. 

Dr D. R. Alter, treasurer of the Illinois Coun- 
cil, will serve as the acting secretary until the 
annual business meeting next April 15. All 
correspondence should be addressed to him 
at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois. This change is made neces- 
sary by the transfer of the former secretary, 
Mr K. B. Thurston, from the High School at 
East St Louis to University High School, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The program for the annual business meet- 
ing to be held on the campus of Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, IIli- 
nois, on Saturday, April 15, is being arranged. 
Dr Willis G. Swartz is chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements. A feature of the 
program will be the report of Miss Laura F. 
Ullrick, New Trier Township High School, 
upon her observations of the Pan-American 
Conference at Lima, Peru. 

New District Councils for the Social Stud- 
ies affliated with the Illinois Council include 
the East St Louis District Council (A. E. Krum- 
siek, Granite City Community High School, 


secretary), the Centralia District Council 
(H. C. Ahrens, Centralia High School, presi- 
dent and acting secretary), and the Central 
District Council (Margaret G. Henderson, 602 
Grove Street, Bloomington, Illinois, secretary). 
Several others are in process of formation and 
will be in operation by the time of the annual 
meeting. Teachers of social studies in areas 
where district councils have been organized are 
invited to join and attend their meetings. 
Teachers interested in forming a district coun- 
cil should correspond with C. C. Loew, Com- 
munity High School, Litchfield. C.C. L. 


CHICAGO 

The Chicago Council for Social studies spon- 
sored a play “On the Way Out” written by 
Mary and Francis Balcome, produced on No- 
vember 21. It was played by Civic Youth Coun- 
cil Players composed of former Harrison High 
School students and their sponsor, Mary Bal- 
comb, of the Harrison High School faculty. 
It is concerned with the propaganda in war. 

During the intermission, several peace or- 
ganizations told of their work. G. F. 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
held one of its most successful meetings on 
November 18 during the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Kansas City. With the Kan- 
sas City Council acting as host, some 200 people 
attended the luncheon and program at the 
Lucerne Hotel. The address of the occasion 
was given by David Cushman Coyle, economist 
and consultant to the National Planning 
Board, who spoke on “Social Security.” 

In the afternoon session, two talks were given 
about the social studies curriculum and some 
interesting developments. Miss Rose Wickey, 
Director of Curriculum in Kansas City, and 
D. C. Rucker, Director of Curriculum and Re- 
search in Springfield, were the speakers. 
Howard Cummings, past president of the Mis- 
souri Council, spoke briefly of the Workshop 
idea as he had found it in Denver this past 
summer. 

G. H. V. Melone of the John Burroughs 
School at Clayton and vice-president of the 
Missouri Council was made president; Eliza- 
beth A. Wiley, Jefferson City, vice-president; 
Marlow A. Markert, Jennings, secretary; and 
V. Don Hudson, Kirksville, treasurer. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The fall conference of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Social Science Association was held in 
Los Angeles on October 29. The participants 
in the morning forum discussion of “Youth 
Faces the Future” were George H. Meredith, 
deputy superintendent of Pasadena schools, 
chairman; Dr Dorothy W. Baruch of Whittier 
College; Dr James Whitcomb Brougher of 
Glendale; Hon. Robert H. Scott of the Superior 
Court, Los Angeles County; Hon. Jerry Voor- 
his, Representative in Congress; Miss Ruth 
Mellinkoff, a student in the Beverly Hills High 
School; and Mr Jack Morgan, a student in the 
Covina Union High School. 

Raymond R. Brown, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided at the luncheon, after which 
Dr W. Ballentine Henley of the University of 
Southern California spoke on “The Modern 
Intellectual Cauldron.” 

The officers in addition to Mr Brown are 
W. C. Quandt, Beverly Hills, vice-president; 
Samuel Oelrich, Los Angeles, secretary; and 
Robert B. Johnson, Covina, treasurer. 


The Southern California Social Studies Re- 
view for October, now edited by B. C. Winegar, 
is chiefly concerned with the Youth Problem. 
Mrs Gertrude H. Rounsavelle of the Los An- 
geles City Board of Education stresses the need 
for vocational training and for guidance in 
“Youth Faces the Future.” In “Youth Just East 
of Main Street” Robert A. McKibben gives a 
statistical report of a five year clinical study at 
the All Nations Foundation, Los Angeles, giv- 
ing data on homes, parents, dependence on 
relief, intelligence, and other items, and por- 
traying the Typical Average Boy and Typical 
Average Girl. 

G. M. Hoyt, in “Youth Faces the Future and 
Hopes for a Job,” analyzes employment oppor- 
tunities in Los Angeles, together with quali- 
fications needed, and concludes that school 
counseling has been inadequate. “Occupational 
Competence—a Problem of Modern Youth” is 
contributed by Harold E. Borden; “Youth's 
Vocational Problems” by J. Gustav White; 
“What about Jobs?” by Gerald Fitzgerald; 
“Youth and the Problem of Work” by Idella 
L. Fretter; ‘““What of the Future of Our Youth?” 
by Leon R. Yankwich; “I See a Long Way Back 


for Youth” by E. B. DeGroot; and “A Challenge - 


to Secondary Teachers” by Robert B. Johnston. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS ON THE AIR 


As we said in the September issue “Th, 
Story Behind the Headlines,” weekly radi 
programme of the American Historical Ags. 
ciation, discusses the historical background, 
“the how and the why,” of the most important 
event of each week. 


And each week the Bulletin of the Story Be. 


hind the Headlines prints the talk given ove 


the radio, a critical bibliography on the subjec f 
of the talk, and a second article, usually bya F 


distinguished social scientist, on some subject 
of current or historical interest. In writing of 
the Bulletin, one of its readers has recently 
said “every time I read one of your Bulletin; 
I am impressed with the loss that classes jn 
current history are having in not making use 
of the Bulletin. I wish it were possible to make 
a lot of history instructors feel the same way.” 

“The Story Behind the Headlines” is broad. 
cast each week over the red network of the Na 
tional Broadcasting Company at 10:45 P.M, 
EST. The Bulletin of the Story Behind the 
Headlines is published by the Columbia Uni 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. 
Its price is only $2.00 for a series of twenty-six 
issues. 

We suggest that you listen to “The Story 
Behind the Headlines” Friday evenings over 
the NBC red network. 

And that you write for the Bulletin today. 
You can send your subscription directly to the 
Columbia University Press, or to the American 
Historical Association, 226 South 16th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. E. P. B. 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 


“During the year, and as a result of wide- 
spread demands for a national service in the 
field of occupational information and guid- 
ance, there has been organized in the Office of 
Education a new division known as the Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Service. 
The new service will work through and depend 
upon the cooperation of State and Local edu- 
cational authorities” (School Life). 


GEOGRAPHY 

“The National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that the publication 
of its illustrated Geographic News Bulletins 
for teachers was resumed early in October. 
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They are obtainable only by teachers, librar- 
jans, and college and normal schoo] students. 
Each application should be accompanied by 


} 5 cents (50 cents in Canada) to cover mailing 


cost of the bulletins for the school year. Issued 
weekly, five bulletins to the weekly set, for go 
weeks of the school year” (School Life). 


“RADIO AND VISUAL INSTRUCTION ” 


A new radio series titled “Immigrants All— 
Americans All,” created by the Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Interior, will be broadcast 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System, from 
10:30 to 11:00 P.M., every Monday night, begin- 
ning November 14. The keynote of the series 
will be “tolerance of all national and racial 
groups springing from appreciation of what 


each has added to American life.” It is the suc- ° 


cessor to “Brave New World,” the Latin Amer- 
ican series presented last year by the Office of 
Education. The scripts have been written by 
Gilbert Seldes, American author and _ play- 
wright and Columbia’s director of television 
experiments” (News Letter, November). 


“A Mimeographed pamphlet, titled “The 
Administration of Visual Aids,” is available 
through the NEWS LETTER for fifty cents. 
This 44-page pamphlet is the outgrowth of a 
class project this summer at the Ohio State 
University. The titles and authors of the vari- 
ous chapters are as follows: “Visual Aids Equip- 
ment,” by Clinton C. Roberson; “Source of 
Visual Aid Materials,” by H. H. Palmer; 
“Technique of Selecting Motion Pictures for 
Use in the Classroom,” by Robert R. Stillwell; 
“Fitting the Film into the Curriculum,” by 
O. M. Welch; “The Technique of Using Mo- 
tion Pictures as a Teaching Device,”” by James 
A. Chilcote; “In-Service Teacher Training,” 
by Ross W. Stooksberry; ‘““The Organization 
and Training of Operators,” by Clyde K. 
Miller; “The Evaluation of Educational 
Films,” by Harold C. Everett; “Records and 
Forms Used to Facilitate the Visual Education 
Program,” by Harley Carnicom” (News Let- 
ter, November). 


“A Film directory of free 16-mm. sound and 
silent motion pictures has been compiled by 
Lyle Miller of Scienceville High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio. It contains 2. list of 1000 
films, compiled from over two hundred fifty 
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sources, listed alphabetically as to subject- 
matter. Copies are available from the compiler 
upon request” (News Letter, November). 


“A new fifteen-page bulletin, titled Motion 
Pictures and Visual Education, by Edgar Dale, 
Motion Picture Chairman, is now available at 
five cents a single copy from the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Washington, 
D. C.” (News Letter, December, 1938). 


“A recent publication of the United States 
Office of Education is School Use of Visual 
Aids, by Cline M. Koon. It may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for ten cents. Each chapter in- 
cludes a list of references, and the topics 
covered are: Visual Aids in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools; Objects, Specimens, and 
Models; Still Pictures and Graphic Presenta- 
tions; Motion Pictures” (News Letter, De- 
cember, 1938). 

“The National Association of Broadcasters 
has just issued a manual of helps to broad- 
casters, titled How to Use Radio. The bulle- 
tin is prepared by Kenneth Bartlett of Syra- 
cuse University. Teachers can obtain copies 
through their local radio stations. The manual 
should be particularly helpful to those who 
are responsible for the production of broad- 
casts by school children” (News Letter, De- 
cember, 1938). 


“The latest radio bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the Ohio 
State University is Teaching by Radio by R.R. 
Lowdermilk, a 48-page reprint of articles which 
appeared in the Ohio Radio Announcer dur- 
ing 1937-38. A postal-card request to I. Keith 
Tyler, Ohio State University, will bring you a 
copy” (News Letter, December, 1938). 


“Because so many persons have written for 
copies, the booklet, ‘Sound Effects,’ prepared 
by Meredith Page and issued by the Bureau of 
Educational Research has been re-mimeo- 
graphed. Copies may be obtained at cost, 
twenty-five cents, by writing to the Radio Di- 
vision, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus” (News Letter, 
December, 1938). 


The November number of the Journal of 
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Educational Sociology, edited by Frederic M. 
Thrasher, is devoted to “The Motion Picture 
as an Educational Medium.” It includes 
“Hollywood and Pedagogy,” by Ralph Jester; 
“The Motion-Picture Program and Policy of 
the United States Government,” by Fanning 
Hearon; and “Some Recent Developments in 
the Educational Film Field,” by Hilla Weh- 
berg. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


The Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association for November is devoted 
to “Safety Education thru Schools” (vol- 
ume XVI, number 5. Pp. 49. Single copies 25 
cents. 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington). 
The issue surveys current practices in safety 
education, methods of safety teaching, sources 
of instructional materials, necessary improve- 
ments in teaching, and problems that lie ahead; 
it also lists sources of safety education aids, 
and reviews safety films and slides. 


The American Book Company has recently 
published a series of eight readers for elemen- 
tary schools under the title “The Road to 
Safety,” by Horace Mann Buckley, Margaret 
L. White, Alice B. Adams, and Leslie R. Silver- 
nale. The titles of these carefully graded and 
attractively illustrated volumes, in ascending 
order of difficulty, are Away We Go (20 cents); 
Happy Times (56 cents); In Storm and Sun- 
shine (64 cents); Here and There (72 cents); 
Around the Year (76 cents); On Land and 
Water (80 cents); and Who Travels There? 
(88 cents). 


STUDY OF YOUTH GROUPS 


“A study of youth-led organizations was ap- 
proved by the American Youth Commission, 
at its November meeting, and Richard R. 
Brown, former Deputy Executive Director of 
the National Youth Administration, has been 
chosen as supervisor. 

“The study will include an attempt to in- 
terpret the motives and purposes of groups 
that are led by young people themselves. Mr 
Brown will also inquire into their democratic 
functions relative to membership, leadership, 
and programs. It is expected that it will require 
approximately eight months to complete the 
study. 

“Before coming to Washington in 1935 as 


Deputy in the N. Y. A., Mr Brown was stat. 
director of that federal agency in Colorado, He 
had previously been associated with the Denye 
public schools for many years” (American f 
Youth Commission Bulletin, December, 1938), 


HISTORICAL ESSAY CONTEST 


“The Historical Bureau has offered to each 
county historical society as a prize to be given 
to the high school student presenting the bes 
historical article on the history of the com. 
munity, or on some phase of it, an Indiana 
Medal. In the few counties in the state in which 
there is no historical society, the same offer js 
made to other organizations or to responsible 
individuals, all subject to the approval and co. 
operation of the school authorities. . . . 

“It is suggested that the subject of the essays 
be chosen by each contestant for himself and 
that in the award emphasis be placed on re. 
search, accuracy, and information not con- 
tained in the printed county and state histories. 
Such subjects as the movements of one’s family 
from Europe or from eastern United States to 
its present home, the historical events or move- 
ments connected with a river or highway, early 
mills, bridges, ferries, manufacturing, or biog. 
raphies of local leaders (deceased) would be 
among those likely to produce favorable re. 
sults... .” (Indiana History Bulletin, No- 
vember, 1938). 

Correspondence concerning the contest 
should be addressed to Christopher B. Cole. 
man, Director, Indiana Historical Bureau, 
State Education Department, Indianapolis. 


PAMPHLETS AND BULLETINS 


Foreign Policy Reports. The September 15 
report, by James Frederick Green, was on 
“Canada’s Political Problems”; that of October 
1, by William P. Stone, on “Economic Conse- 
quences of Rearmament”; of October 1 by 
Stoyan Pribichevick, on “The Nazi Drive to 
the East—Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary”; 
and that of November 1, by David H. Popper, 
on “International Aid to German Refugees.” 
Subscription is 25 cents a copy or $5.00 a year; 
address the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 
4oth Street, New York. 


World Affairs Pamphlets. In “America 
Looks Abroad,” by Frederick L. Schuman and 
George Soule, Dr Schuman develops a pro- 
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gram for promoting peace and Mr Soule a 


rogram for averting war. The price is 25 
cents, or less in quantity, at the address given 
above. Previous pamphlets, at the same price, 
are “Europe in Crisis,” by Vera Micheles Dean, 
} and “The Hull Trade Program and the Amer- 
= ican System,” by Raymond Leslie Buell. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. “Industrial Price 
Policies,” number 23, is a summary, by Max- 
well S. Stewart, of Edwin A. Nourse and 
Horace B. Drury, Industrial Price Policies and 
Economic Progress, published by the Brook- 
ings Institution, 1938. Pamphlet number 24, 
“Behind the Syphilis Campaign,” by Philip S. 
Broughton of the United States Public Health 
Service, is concerned with symptoms, costs, 
and cure. The pamphlets are 10 cents a copy, 
or less in quantity. Address the Public Affairs 
Committee, 8 West 4oth Street, New York. 


STUDYING EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 


“The Teaching of the History of American 
Education in Secondary Schools,” an address 
by Richard E. Thursfield to the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in New York last June, 
is published in Secondary Education for No- 
vember. He lists the following possible and 
desirable values: 

“First, a sense of appreciation might be 
created among American secondary-school 
students for the extraordinary advantages en- 
joyed by them today; with the clearly evident 
corollary that they might make better use of 
such opportunities. 

“Second, the development of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest contributions to civilization might 
be made clear. 

“Third, the importance of education in a 
democracy could be made evident. 

“Fourth, a more intelligent understanding 
of the place of the American school system in 
society among those who will soon become 
voters, taxpayers, and parents might lead to 
more intelligent public action in educational 
matters, for example, in the appointment of 
schoolboards and in the consideration of school 
budgets. 

“Fifth, the social outlook of the secondary- 
school pupil might be broadened. 

“Sixth, a recognition of the necessity of ex- 
cellent teachers could be made more compre- 
hensible if future parents had some realization 


of how much the school had been made or left 
to assume large shares of responsibility for- 
merly borne by the home. 

“Seventh, the teaching of a broad conception 
of education in which the importance of the 
less formal educational agencies was acknowl- 
edged might give secondary-school students a 
comprehension of education which would 
render it more likely that they might try to 
continue their education through these less 
formal agencies, and take advantage of adult 
education facilities, and even persuade a few 
of their parents to do the same. 

“Eighth, to those of our calling who believe 
that education should value what is of im- 
portance today, here certainly is a subject for 
consideration; and to those many others who 
wish to tell the story of the development ot 
American democracy, here is a phase long neg- 
lected. Surely, to make this present more in- 
telligible, a knowledge of American educational 
history might be of some aid.” 

Mr Thursfield analyzes the treatment of edu- 
cation in fourteen textbooks in American his- 
tory published in recent years and notes the 
inadequacies of the accounts of a major and 
characteristically American development. 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
ON TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Aikin, Wilford M. “The Commission on the Relation 
of School and College,” Educational Research Bul- 
letin, XVII: 209-21, November 16, 1938. Account of 
the “Thirty Schools Experiment” under the auspices 
of the Progressive Education Association. 

Alberty, Harold. “Development of Core Curriculums,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XVII: 222-30, Novem- 
ber 16, 1938. Applications of the core idea in the 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. 

Alexander, William M. “A ‘Brass Tacks’ Program for 
Social-Studies Curriculum Organization,” Clearing 
House, XIII: 166-68, November, 1938. Theory vs. 
practice in separate subjects, integration, and “func- 
tional” programs, with suggestions for organizing 
around major social understandings. 

Allen, Myron S. “Student Motivation in the Major 
Social Functions Procedure,” Education, LIX: 179- 
82, November, 1938. Urges that “the real driving 
motivation [is] to be gained when the students are 
engaged in pursuing their own interests . . .” and 
stresses the need for contacts with reality. 

Breinan, Alexander. “Citizenship Training through 
Participation in Community Affairs,” High Points, 
XX (No. 9): 39-44. Report of a program of activities 
in the High School of Commerce, New York City, 
designed to overcome deficiencies in training in 
practical citizenship. 

Britt, Steuart H. “Learning and Remembering in Edu- 
cational Broadcasts,” Education, LIX: 169-73, Novem- 
ber, 1938. The psychology of radio learning, with 
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attention to problems of interest, and to voice, 
speaker personality, vocabulary and diction, and 
word meaning. 

French, Frances. “For Sheer Joy,” Education, LIX: 174- 
79, November, 1938. The responsibilities in conduct, 
hours, and hard work, as well as the advantages and 
satisfactions of teaching. 

Fry, Vivian. “A Birdseye View of Our World,” Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXVII: 263- 
66, December, 1938. A brief survey of modern na- 
tionalism, the League of Nations and its work, and 
current my politics.” 

Hughes, Hilda. “Learning Citizenship in a School Com- 
munity,” Educational Method, XVIII: 49-53, Novem- 
ber, 1938. Elementary school efforts to make pupils 
responsible for themselves, to use their freedom intel- 
ligently, to think in group situations, to be dissatisfied 
with success that comes at the expense of others, and 
to be active forces in their own government. 

Levine, Irving J. “Are We Influencing the Attitudes of 
Our Students?” High Points, XX (No. 9): 5-17, 
November, 1938. A report of scientific attitudes, 
suspended judgments, and biases in the Manual 
Training High School, New York City, including the 
test used and tables of findings. 

Lussenhop, Ray. “Life in Civics Classes,” Chicago 
Schools Journal, XX: 13-19, September-October, 1938. 
Illustrated account of floortalks, model elections, in- 
formal discussions, and excursions. 

McCutchen, S. P. “Social Studies,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, XVII: 231-36, November 16, 1938. Aspects 
of the Eight-Year Study, concluding that “there is no 
single preferred curriculum to which all teachers 
should subscribe.” 

Oxley, Howard W. “Education in the 1937-38 Corps,” 
School Life, XXIV: 89, December, 1938. Enrollment, 
teaching staffs, visual aids, and vocational instruction 
in CCC camps, by the director of CCC Camp Educa- 
tion. 

Pelton, Frank M. “Predictions on the Future of Inven- 
tions and Changing Social Customs, and Their Effect 
on Education,” Clearing House, XIII: 131-34, Novem- 
ber, 1938. Housing, transportation, food; unemploy- 
ment and new employment, research and science, 
government, changing modes and standards of living, 
and their educational effects—in prospect. 

Staley, Eugene. “Toward World Cooperation,” Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXVII: 267- 
70, December, 1938. The implications of federalism 
in the United States for the problems of the shrink- 
ing modern world. 
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Thursfield, Richard E. “The Teaching of the Histon § 
of American Education in American Seconday 
Schools,” Secondary Education, VII: 190-94. Valug 
of secondary-school consideration of the history ¢ 
education, with an analysis of the treatment 9 
American education in current textbooks. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION —-BOUND VOLUMES 


To accommodate our subscribers we hay) 
completed arrangements with Eggeling Book. 
bindery, 55 East Eleventh Street, New York, 0 
whereby you can have your nine issues of Sp. 
cial Education for 1938 bound together in one 
volume. They will be bound in a sturdy library 
binding of dark maroon cloth with title 
volume, and year stamped in gold on the back. 
bone. 

The price will be $1.50 per volume plus re. 
turn postage. Send your nine copies of Social 
Education direct to Eggeling Bookbinder, 
Please be sure to give your name and addres, 







ea ee 


















If you prefer a volume made up of new and of 
unsoiled copies, such volumes may be secured al 
$0 





for $3.50 each plus postage by sending you 
order direct to the publisher, American Book 
Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
In either case, remittance, including return 
postage, should be sent with your order. 
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Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or per- 
sonal items of general interest—for “Notes and 
News.” Items for March should be sent in by 
February 1. 

Contributors to this issue include Evelyn 
Plummer Braun, Harry M. Fagan, Grace Fred- 
erick, J. N. Jordan, Allen Y. King, C. C. Loew, 
W. F. Murra, Robert H. Reid, and Ruth West. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Ninth Yearbook, National Council for the So- 
cial Studies. “Utilization of Community Re- 
sources in the Social Studies.”” Ed by Ruth 
West. Cambridge, Mass: Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, 1938. Pp. vi, 229. Paper- 
bound $2.00; clothbound $2.30. 


The use of community resources is a matter 
of marked concern today in education gen- 
erally and especially in the teaching of the 
social studies. The tendency toward increased 
use of the community in teaching is inspired 
in part by desire to tear away the barriers which 
separate “school and society,” in part by desire 
to make social studies materials and experi- 
ences more vivid, concrete, and real for pupils, 
and in part by increasing consciousness in 
America of the social potentialities that lie in 
the patterning and remoulding of community 
life in a technological age that is trying to re- 
main democratic. The sense of need for the ad- 
justment of social studies instruction to com- 
munity living has developed more rapidly than 
has our knowledge of how to bring about the 
adjustment. For that reason, the volume edited 
by Ruth West should be welcomed as a “hand- 
book of methods,” a book of case reports which 
does much to translate theory and desire into 
concrete, practical example and suggestion. 

The volume contains twenty articles. The 
first, by James Quillen, presents a philosophical 
basis for community study as an aspect of edu- 
cation for citizenship in a democracy. The next 
three articles, by Julian C. Aldrich, Helen 
Halter, and Edward G. Olsen, discuss means by 
which teachers may become more familiar with 
their communities. A group of five articles, by 
Fay Rogers, Ruth G. O’Brien, Nelle Bowman, 
Eldon W. Mason, and Harriet H. Shoen, pre- 
sent various techniques of community study, 
ranging from a neighborhood survey, through 
excursions, to the production of maps of the 
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community. Four articles, by William J. Peter- 
sen, R. O. Hughes, Robert H. Douglass, and 
Inez B. Petersen, deal respectively with the_use 
of local history, the study of community opin- 
ion, education for leisure time, and the de- 
velopment of tolerance toward racial minori- 
ties. Paul R. Hanna, James A. Michener, and 
Harold Fields report on possibilities for pupils’ 
participation in realistic community enter- 
prises. A. C. Krey describes how, within a single 
community, the general “social web” may be 
revealed. Philip W. L. Cox, Joseph S. Roucek, 
and Edna A. Fox present summaries of com- 
munity studies carried on in other countries; 
Roy A. Price and Robert F. Steadman describe 
an attempt at constructing a test to measure 
pupils’ information about their own home 
towns. 

The articles inevitably vary in their perti- 
nence and value, but they fit together unusually 
well in the pattern envisioned by the editor. 
To an unusual extent, as has been suggested, 
the articles deal with practical applications of 
theoretical matters. Perhaps too many of the 
case studies and experiences reported are based 
upon definition of the community in terms 
of structure rather than function, that is they 
deal with observation and study of institu- 
tions rather than of living, moving social proc- 
esses. In the cases where processes and pupils’ 
participation in community action are ade- 
quately emphasized, perhaps undue attention 
is given to dramatic “reform movements” and 
activities as compared with the routine enter- 
prises of community living. But these defects— 
if defects they be—are more than compensated 
for in the descriptive, suggestive, realistic con- 
tributions from experience of “men and 
women, in institutions all the way from kinder- 
garten to teacher-training institutions, who are 
developing techniques for guiding their stu- 
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dents to clearer understanding of the communi- 
ties in which they live, and helping them to 
find useful places there with the maximum of 
satisfaction to themselves and to others” 
(p. ili). 

The book should be widely used, for it is 
timely, and it is a strong contribution to its 
field. The measure of its value is likely to be 
very high in terms of its influence in improv- 
ing and invigorating the teaching of the social 
studies. 

Howarp E. WILSON 
Harvard University 


The Constitution Reconsidered. Ed by Conyers 
Read. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 


1938. Pp. xviii, 424. $3.75. 


This collection of papers prepared for the 
American Historical Association’s sesquicen- 
tennial celebration of the framing of the Con- 
stitution includes a wide variety of topic and 
point of view. Twenty-seven papers are in- 
cluded, among those read at the meeting, under 
three general heads—the background of polit- 
ical, economic, and social ideas behind the Con- 
stitution, the Constitution and its influence on 
American thought, repercussions of the Consti- 
tution outside the United States. The authors 
include some, but by no means all, of the his- 
torians, economists, lawyers, and political sci- 
entists who are aiding us today to clarify our 
thought about the significance, value, poten- 
tialities, hazards, and future of constitutional- 
ism for ourselves and for the world. It is, 
without question, the most important “docu- 
ment” about the American Constitution to ap- 
pear in a period when we are seeking to 
evaluate its evolution, and its prospective in- 
fluence on our future government, and our 
emergent social and economic pattern. 

The first section includes eleven papers deal- 
ing with the historical roots of the ideas im- 
plemented by the Constitution in the political 
and economic theories and practices of Europe 
and America before 1787. Such diverse topics 
as the significance of Dr Bonham’s Case, Eng- 
lish and French Industrial History after 1540 
in Relation to the Constitution, the Puritan 
Background of the First Amendment, and Mer- 
cantilism: the Old English Pattern of a Con- 
trolled Economy are related to the work of 
the framers in reconciling often divergent and 
frequently conflicting views on political and 
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economic problems into a working blueprin 
of government. The value of this kaleidoscop 
of “background” materials in indicating th, 
problem confronting the framers and exposing 







the wide variety of ideas and influences tha J 
went into the warp and woof of the Constity. F 






tion needs no emphasis. Disparate as some of 
these ideas and influences sometimes appear, 
it is not unimportant to remind ourselves tha 
complexity and alternative avenues of action 
are not a prerogative only of our own time, 
The second section includes six papers on 
Historiography and the Constitution, the Path 
of Due Process of Law, Minority Rule and the 
Constitutional Tradition, the Constitution a 
the American Social Myth, Constitution His 
tory, and the Higher Law and Constitutional 
Democracy: a Nineteenth-Century Faith. The 
titles suggest that these papers are designed not 
so much to catalog facts about constitutional 
evolution as to examine and appraise the tend. 
encies and influence of this evolution on Amer. 
ican thought. Here the “inarticulate major 
premises” by which we have made the Consti. 
tution work in different periods of our history, 
the dreams we have tried to make come true, 
and the hard realities of its interpretation- 
perhaps its distortion from the original intent 
of the framers—for the protection of particular 
“interests” (as Madison spoke of them in No. X 
of the “Federalist”) within our Great Society 
are cogently and often brilliantly portrayed. 
The third section includes nine papers deal- 
ing with nineteenth- and twentieth-century con- 
stitutionalism abroad. No Constitution has 
wielded greater influence than our own—both 
as model and as warning. Four papers, dealing 
particularly with federalism in the British Com 
monwealth and Latin America, are especially 
interesting in a period when centralization 
seems in the ascendant. American teachers will 
find this section illuminating and instructive, 
for a study of comparative constitutions is im- 
perative to an awareness of the problems im- 
plicit in making our own work more efficiently. 
An epilogue of Afterthoughts on Constitu- 
tions by Carl Becker closes with words which 
are worth quoting as an index to the problems 
that confront us here, and in our time. “Con- 
stitutions are seen to be documents historically 
conditioned, the imperfect and temporary 
products of time and place. . . . We still hold, 
therefore, to the belief that man can, by de- 
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liberate intention and rational direction, shape 
the world of social relations to humane ends. 
We hold to it, if not from assured conviction, 
then from necessity, seeing no alternative ex- 
cept cynicism or despair. Some there are who, 
perplexed and angry, abandon the method of 
rational persuasion for irresponsible force and 
the assistance of communal or dialectical gods, 
beating at once, with equal gusto and emo- 
tional abandon, the tom-tom and the heads of 
their opponents. But his recourse is not for 
those who still cherish the value of truth and 
the increase of knowledge, since it is, after all, 
no more than veiled despair or cynicism dis- 
guised. Like it or not, we are confronted once 
more with the necessity of making constitu- 
tions. Since we have learned that constitutions 
are inseparable from the complex pattern of 
social regulation, we may call them codes rather 
than constitutions. Call them what we please, 
they will inevitably differ in character from the 
constitutions that derive from the Age of En- 
lightenment. They will be shaped by an experi- 
mental and pragmatic rather than by an abso- 
lute conception of rights. They will be based 
less upon universal principles than upon sta- 
tistical tables, will be concerned less with in- 
variable natural law and more with temporary 
but insistent concrete needs. They will be less 
suited, no doubt, to the nature of man but 
better adapted, let us hope, to the frailties and 
vagaries of men.” 
PHILLIPS BRADLEY 
Queens College 


A Second Constitution for the United States of 
America. By Hugh L. Hamilton. Richmond, 
Virginia: Garrett and Massie, 1938. Pp. viii, 
166. $3.00. 


Our Unknown Constitution. By William Har- 
man Black. New York: College Entrance 
Book, 1938. Pp. xii, 324. $2.50. 


Increased popular interest in constitutional 
problems has resulted in a marked increase in 
the output of books dealing with the Consti- 
tution. The first of the volumes here under re- 
view was written by a lawyer and proposes an 
entirely new federal Constitution. The second 
volume, written by a New York judge, gives 
considerable attention to constitutional his- 
tory, together with a brief description of the 
federal and state governments. 
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Mr Hamilton has done a thorough job of 
“rewriting” the Constitution. Even the pre- 
amble has been changed to fit his ideas, and 
little effort is made to retain the original lan- 
guage of the Constitution. This “Second Con- 
stitution” contains at least four distinguishing 
features. The significance of the states is much 
decreased. The “National Assembly” (Con- 
gress) is given the power to change state bound- 
aries and to create new states out of existing 
states without their consent. The members of 
the Senate are no longer to be chosen by states, 
and the states are deprived of their present 
significance in the election of the President, in 
the control of elections generally, and in chang- 
ing the Constitution. Interestingly enough, Mr 
Hamilton has not deprived the states of their 
power over interstate commerce but, on the 
contrary, has increased this power by severely 
limiting the meaning of interstate commerce. 

There is substituted for the present Senate 
a group of representatives of economic inter- 
ests, to be chosen by rather hazily described 
districts. 

A third significant change would increase the 
powers of the Supreme Court by giving to that 
body the power to impeach the President and 
bring him to trial before the Senate, and by 
definitely specifying the right of the Supreme 
Court to declare acts of the National Assembly 
or of state legislatures unconstitutional. 

A fourth general feature would extend the 
merit system upward to include all federal off- 
cials except elected officers, members of the 
Supreme Court, diplomats, and five specified 
cabinet officers. All others are to be appointed 
from lists of eligibles certified by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Other changes of less fundamental impor- 
tance include limiting the President to one 
term of six years, senators to one term of 
twelve years, and members of the “Congress” 
(or House of Representatives) to two terms of 
six years each. The author does not include 
national direct legislation to provide a check 
on administrations which would not be sub- 
ject to popular electoral control for six years. 
The actual salaries of various federal officials is 
specified, thus ignoring fluctuations in the pur- 
chasing power of money. The pocket veto of the 
President is eliminated, the death penalty is 
abolished, and the guarantees of personal lib- 
erties are confined to citizens, thus withdrawing 
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constitutional protection from aliens. A de- 
cidedly unfortunate feature would put into the 
Constitution the main outlines of existing 
neutrality legislation. 

The present reviewer finds himself fre- 
quently in disagreement with the innovations 
proposed in this “Second Constitution,” but 
at the same time he is glad to recommend it 
as a thought provoking volume which should 
not be ignored by students of constitutional 
problems. It might well be used as a basis for 
class discussion of constitutional issues. 

The other volume is a poorly organized med- 
ley of history, civics, and the author’s theories. 
Although intended for school use, there exists 
at present no course in which it would fit ex- 
cept as a work of casual reference: The reader 
should be warned against errors of fact, though 
many of them are comparatively minor. For 
example, on page 5 the author refers to the 
ten judicial districts of the United States in- 
stead of the judicial circuits. Virginia and New 
Hampshire are spoken of as ratifying the Con- 
stitution on the same day (June 21, 1788) on 
page 8, whereas this is the date for New Hamp- 
shire alone. Virginia ratified on June 26. On 
page 133 the author contradicts himself by re- 
ferring (again in error) to Virginia’s ratification 
on June 25. Interpretations of the third and 
fifth amendments, found on pages 161 and 163, 
are open to question. A more serious error is 
found in Appendix A (p. 271-76), which is 
labeled “The Constitutional Convention re- 
fused to give the Supreme Court power to set 
aside Acts of Congress.” This consists of ex- 
cerpts, together with the author’s comments, 
from Madison’s Notes of the Constitutional 
Convention. The label is misleading, for these 
excerpts really do refer to the decision of the 
Convention not to associate the Supreme Court 
with the President, as a council of revision, in 
the exercise of the veto power. 

Numerous documents scattered through the 
text, which probably would not be seen by high 
school students in any other form give the vol- 
ume its chief virtue. Included are the letters of 
Congress transmitting the Articles of Confed- 
eration to the states (p. 36-37), a list of the dele- 
gates attending the Constitutional Convention 
(p. 72-74), the Virginia resolutions offered in 
the Convention by Governor Randolph (p. 78- 
79), and the text of the Norris amendment to 
change the method of ratifying constitutional 


amendments to a popular vote in two-thirds of 
the states (p. 187-88). 

The most valuable feature of the book is Ap 
pendix B, which gives a list of the acts of 
Congress that have been declared unconstj- 
tutional by the Supreme Court. This checks 
without discrepancy with a list published by 
the Library of Congress in 1936. 

CHARLES H. CoLeman 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


The American People. By William H. Hamm. 
Boston: Heath, 1938. Pp. xx, 1054, lvi. $2.20. 


This is a new history of the United States in 
one thousand and fifty-four pages, a volume 
in the Correlated Social Studies Series. All the 
mechanical features of the book are excellent, 
and, on the whole, it seems to be an extremely 
usable text. It is well written, fully equipped 
with maps, the type is good, and the paper is 
of high grade. It seems that each new United 
States history that comes out is a little longer 
than its predecessor. We sometimes wonder 
whether we have gone to the extreme in this 
respect. If one has time to use a text of this 
dimension, well and good. Should we think a 
little about the students who carry them 
around? 

Another feature of this book that immedi- 
ately attracted the attention of the reviewer 
is that the illustrations are all drawn by a 
couple of illustrators, David and Lolita Grana- 
ham. The style of illustration, therefore, is uni- 
form throughout the text. The illustrations of 
distinguished characters in American history 
look enough like the person represented to be 
recognizable but do not pretend to be portraits. 
It would seem that the artists tried to draw a 
picture emphasizing some outstanding quality 
of each character, as, for example, the dignity 
of George Washington. 

The materials from the history of the United 
States have been chosen with the emphasis on 
the economic and social trends. The entire 
colonial period to the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War is covered in ninety pages, in keep- 
ing with the present idea of putting the empha 
sis on the federal and national period. The 
accounts of wars, such as the Civil War, Mexi- 
can War, Revolutionary War, are devoted al- 
most entirely to the economic, social, and inter- 
national phases. No battles are described, but 
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ew are mentioned, and very few military oper- 
ntions are discussed. It seems especially useful 
and, therefore, to be mentioned here that 
political and economic terms are carefully ex- 
plained. Many books do not do this and thus 

ake necessary much supplementary work on 
the part of the teacher or the pupils, which 
they are often not well equipped to do. 

The treatment of the Constitutional Con- 
yention is unusually good and full. Following 
it are thirty-four pages on the Constitution in- 
duding a clear explanation of the system of 
checks and balances, compromises, unwritten 
law, and discussion of the growth of the Con- 
stitution by interpretation. Most texts bring 
up these points, but often the discussion is so 
brief as to mean little to the average high school 
student. This author makes them really under- 
standable. Handled in the same way are the 
principle decisions of John Marshall while 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. They are 
carefully explained in simple language within 
the comprehension of high school students. 
Another question that is well handled is the 
bank question and the attitude of the Federal- 
ists and the Republicans in this great contest. 
These are but illustrations of what seems to be 
one of the outstanding features of this text. 

Half of the book is devoted to the period 
since the Civil War. This section of our history 
is treated topically, economic developments 
being followed from the Civil War period 
through to the present year. The same is true 
of each of the half-dozen other topics. Two 
chapters at the end are devoted to the discus- 
sion of the foreign policy of the United States. 
One of these is headed Pan Americanism, 
which illustrates the rising interest in Latin 
American affairs. 

At the end of each chapter there is a list of 
words and phrases that would seem to be im- 
portant in connection with the items just dis- 
cussed. There is also a liberal supply of ques- 
tions based on the text and suggestions for 
further study. The readings suggested at the 
end are well selected and up to date. At the 
beginning of each chapter there are some four 
to eight questions that are answered in the 
chapter. The author uses the question form 
rather than the outline form. At the end of the 
volume there is a date chart of events arranged 
by presidential administrations, classified 
under the units into which the text is divided. 


Literary and social history is also touched 
upon. These chapters were the only ones that 
left an unfavorable impression, especially the 
sections on literary growth. The author seemed 
called upon to mention a very large number 
of writers of each period,-and in many cases 
they were only names. The general presenta- 
tion of social and intellectual changes was 
handled in a masterful fashion, but it seems 
unfortunate that so many names were in- 
cluded. 

Laura F. ULLRIck 


New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Society Faces the Future. By Ruth Wood 
Gavian. Boston: Heath, 1938. Pp. xiv, 656. 


$1.96. 


This is a textbook for a high school course 
in the “principles” of sociology approached 
from a scientific point of view. It begins with 
a treatment of the fundamental principles con- 
cerning culture (“the social heritage”) and 
human social behavior. In this treatment of a 
much needed approach in sociology textbook 
writing the author has achieved an unusually 
sound and thoroughly scientific handling of 
the chief points upon which virtually all soci- 
ologists are agreed, wisely omitting less funda- 
mental principles which are as yet either con- 
troversial or of uncertain standing. Even much 
of the scientific terminology of modern sociol- 
ogy is included, such as diffusion, culture lag, 
folkways, cultural conditioning, and many 
others, and an unusual clarity in the definition 
of concepts is achieved. These are unique and 
notable contributions and constitute a distinct 
advance over the older social problems ap- 
proach. 

Although the twenty-seven chapters are di- 
vided by the author into twelve “units” the 
logic of the book seems to suggest five parts: 
(1) the social heritage, how it accumulates and 
how it controls our behavior; (2) the social 
personality, how it emerges through the inter- 
action of hereditary potentialities and cultural 
conditionings and how this process frequently 
results in personal maladjustment; (3) an ex- 
amination of our basic social institutions, the 
family, education, religion, leisure, govern- 
ment, and economic organization; (4) the com- 
parison of rural and urban society; and (5) 
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the emergence of international consciousness. 

Two exceptionally sound features of the book 
can not be overemphasized. The treatment of 
social institutions centers around the detection 
and description of trends, perhaps the best 
key to an understanding of the real significance 
of these phenomena. The evaluation of our 
culture is done with an objectivity which is 
most commendable. 

Not an unimportant feature of the book 
is the training it gives the student in reflective 
objective thinking about himself and social re- 
lations. This, for example, may be noted in the 
treatment of the “tyranny”’ of custom together 
with the “function” of custom (pp. 8-g) or in 
the evaluation of the capitalistic system in the 
light of its own alleged objectives (pp. 602-22). 

The theoretical soundness of the book is 
augmented materially by a number of visual 
and other teaching aids: graphs (for example, 
p- 424, “replacement rate of white popula- 
tions’’); pictorial representations (p. 422, “evil 
lurks where mobility is highest’); “word study” 
lists at the end of chapters in which technical 
terms in the chapter are recalled; and bibliog- 
raphies valuable for both teacher and student. 
There are sixty-five illustrations and fifty ex- 
cellent diagrams and charts. 

JouNn F. CuBER 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


Social Living: Principles and Problems in In- 
troductory Sociology. By Paul H. Landis and 
Judson T. Landis. Boston: Ginn, 1938. Pp. 
xvi, 672. $1.80. 


No branch of the social studies has suffered 
more than sociology from the lack of interest- 
ing and simply written texts. So great have 
been the obstacles presented by a turgid style 
and formidable vocabulary that many educa- 
tors have opposed attempts to offer systematic 
courses in it to high school students. Even to- 
day, in spite of the appearance of several well 
written books on the secondary level, there is 
a strong feeling that the field of social relations 
should be reserved for college. 

This volume is the product of a highly suc- 
cessful effort on the part of both authors and 
publishers to produce an attractive book with 
a varied appeal to the middle teens. Published 
after three years’ experimental use and written 
especially for high school use, it is well ad- 


justed to the requirements of secondary ey, 
cation. By means of the narrative method th 
authors present such difficult subjects as here. 
ity, “culture complexes,” and social contro] jy 
a simple, provocative manner. Allusions 
youth’s realm of experience and well select 
anecdotes enliven the discussion of social ing, 
tutions. Interspersed in the narrative are ny. 
merous illustrations, cartoons, and charts whoy 
suggestive captions give added point to subjeqs 
under discussion and constitute an importan 
aid to learning. 

The organization of the book is designed 
make it a highly useful teaching instrumen, 
After a word of counsel for the teacher and, 
stimulating introduction, the text falls int 
three divisions. These in turn are divided into 
units and chapters. Five well integrated unis 
with short, pungent previews, lively narrative 
and excellent chapter summaries keep “The 
Nature of Society” constantly before the stu. 
dent. Part II, a single unit, surveys such familiar 
“American Social Institutions” as the family, 
education, religion, economic order, and gov. 
ernment. “Social Problems,” the third and 
longest division of the book, is divided into six 
units. These introduce students to the problems 
of the “Primary Group,” civic affairs, town and 
country, population and health, race and inter F 
national affairs, and social progress. In addi- 
tion to the well developed units, pithy chapter 
introductions, illustrations, and lucid sum 
maries, the authors have provided review and 
problem questions, suggested activities, and 
reading lists for students and teachers at the 
end of the several chapters. A glossary of socio 
logical terms, a critical bibliography, and a 
good index complete the volume. 

Few defects can be found in this stimulating 
text. Anthropologists might take issue with the 
illustrations of implement making by the 
American Indians (pp. 16-17, 81) which sug 
gest early Paleolithic methods rather than the 
“retouching” and grinding processes by which 
their finer implements (p. 80) were made. Stu- 
dents of revolution and historians will criticize 
the authors’ theory of revolution (pp. 152, 278): 
The cartoon burlesquing the conquest of 
Ethiopia at the expense of Haile Selassie is 
hardly a good illustration of “The Rule of 
Force” in international affairs (p. 165). The 
short paragraph on the inadequate school sys 
tem of the South (p. 213) might have been ex- 
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panded to note the difficulties presented by 
ional insistence upon parallel systems for 

e two races and by the larger proportion of 
oung people there. Were the lake villages of 
Switzerland built on shore or were they erected 
on piles driven into the lake bottoms (p. 251)? 
In the glossary the language is stiff when com- 

ared with the simpler and more attractive 
style of the text, and its definitions at times are 
inadequate. 

Especially noteworthy are the skill and fair- 
ness with which a long list of difficult and con- 
troversial questions are treated. The discussion 
of the family and divorce, for example, exhibits 
a fine combination of candor and discrimina- 
tion. Similar frankness and balance are shown 
in the treatment of the labor movement, the 
distribution of income, race, war, and patriot- 
ism. The discussion of socialized medicine and 
the Negro is particularly successful, although a 
concrete summary of the medical needs of the 
rural South would have enriched the former, 
and the treatment of lynching could have been 
invigorated. The candor and honesty with 
which such problems are approached will go 
far to win the respect of students. And the tone 
of the entire book will appeal to their longing 
for opportunities for constructive achievement. 


| These features, together with the authors’ em- 


phasis upon the normal aspects of social life, 
will be most agreeable to alert students and 
discriminating teachers. 

CueEsTER McA. DESTLER 


South Georgia Teachers College 
Statesboro, Georgia 


Southern California, a Center of Culture. By 
Emory S. Bogardus. Los Angeles: Univ. 
of Southern California Press, 1938. Pp. 84. 


Teachers and residents interested in plan- 
ning field trips to the many cultural spots will 
find this descriptive guidebook of the archae- 
ological, anthropological, and scientific inter- 
ests of this region to be invaluable. It is also 
an important addition to teaching materials 
for the “social living” classes, especially in 
schools where there is a trend toward a socio- 
cultural orientation for the social studies simi- 
lar in general objective to the art and music 
appreciation classes now in aperation. To 
easterners and others contemplating a trip to 
Southern California the book affords an ex- 
cellent preview of an aspect that is too seldom 


emphasized. Besides containing a number of 
beautiful photographs in half-tones, two 
graphic maps are included to show location 
and routes. As one finishes reading this pam- 
phlet he can hardly escape the realization that 
Southern California should be recognized more 
for its unique cultural opportunities than for 
its climate. 
Epwarp C. McDOoNAGH 
University of Southern California 


The World in Ancient Times. By Eva Mat- 
thews Sanford. New York: Ronald Press, 
1938. Pp. xxi, 618. $4.50. 


This was written specifically as a textbook 
for college students of ancient history. How- 
ever, it is based on such sound scholarship 
and is so well written that it may be con- 
sidered a standard reference book for high 
school teachers of ancient history and the so- 
cial studies. It contains not merely the tradi- 
tional facts of the past with their conventional 
interpretations but also data on modern and 
recent archaeological discoveries with their 
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cultural connotations. For example, on pages 
21 and 2, is found an account of Tepe Gawra 
as one of the first settlements in the Assyrian 
highlands. The monumental architecture 
discovered in the remains of this town ante- 
dates similar Egyptian structures by at least 
five hundred years, and proves that Assyria 
“did not lag behind Sumer and Akkad in its 
culture.” Most important of all, the author 
has soundly interpreted these “finds” in rela- 
tion to the whole field of history. See espe- 
cially the Copper revolution as described on 
pages 22 and 23. 

Approximately an equal amount of space 
is devoted to the beginnings of civilization in 
Egypt and the Near East, the Hellenes and the 
Persians, the Hellenistic Era, and the Roman 
Empire. The treatment of the subject matter 
is chronological (a decided improvement on 
the older plan of treating the subject matter 
by country . . . especially with regard to the 
Greeks and the Romans); and the major view- 
point, for example, the unity that was de- 
veloped in the ancient world, is never lost to 
sight. Especial emphasis is placed on the ris- 
ing importance of social unrest, such as strikes 
(pp. 311-12, 378), class legislation (pp. 362, 151- 
53), and the general fear of social revolution 


(Pp. 384, 397, 254). 

Chapter iv, which is called “Migrations and 
Settlements” is of especial value to high school 
teachers of history in that it shows, as no other 
texts do, huge population movements as a 
normal factor in the development of ancient 


society. Particular emphasis is laid upon 
Semitic migrations into the Fertile Crescent 
and the coming of the Greeks into the Aegean 
area. Hitherto, population movements have 
not been treated adequately as culture de- 
terminants. 

Chapter xxii, which is called “Hellenism 
and the East,” represents a distinct departure 
from the usual mode of studying the past. In 
it Dr Sanford shows a definite correlation be- 
tween the development of Western and Asiatic 
cultures in the period immediately following 
Alexander the Great. This chapter definitely 
foreshadows the beginning of a new era in the 
teaching of ancient history which will in all 
probability emphasize world aspects of the de- 
velopment of particular cultures and their 
interrelations regardless of the degree of civili- 
zation which any of them possess. It and the en- 


tire text book are well adapted to the teaching 
of ancient history as a living issue. 
MarTHA A. EGELstoy 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany 
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